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A TIME FOR FRANKNESS 


QUESTIONS FOR THE PRIME MINISTERS 


HE Commonwealth Prime Ministers meet in conference this month in 

circumstances that will cause them to be watched with a more than 
usually critical eye by a world always apt to question the stability of their 
association. If they do not respond to international scepticism with a corre- 
spondingly rigorous self-questioning, they will have failed in their duty to 
detect and repair the weaknesses that certainly exist in the foundations. Their 
discussions will be overshadowed by the results of the humiliation at Suez. 
It has been the pride of the Commonwealth, ever since it developed into a 
free partnership of sovereign states after the First World War, that it was 
mote united as well as more flexible than any international partnership 
secured by contractual bonds. Its statesmen have justifiably claimed that the 
Second World War, which destroyed the League of Nations, merely demon- 
strated the identity of purpose in the Commonwealth and gave assurance of 
its continuing vitality. For the past decade, as the impotence of the United 
Nations to act in any issue involving the feud of East and West has been 
revealed, we have been accustomed to assume that the Commonwealth not 
only possessed a higher degree of coherence in itself, but could by its proven 
co-operative spirit infect the various international associations to which its 
members severally subscribed. The events of the Suez crisis have thrown 
grave doubt on this assumption. Under that test the Commonwealth showed 
itself less, not more, coherent than the United Nations. It cannot be said that 
it was notably less successful; for the conditions propounded in the United 
Nations for a tolerable settlement of the Canal question seem to have lost all 
chance of establishment in the face of the recalcitrance of Colonel Nasser. But 
at least the United Nations was able to put an international force in the field; 
the Commonwealth was unable to go into collective action. 

The defects of the United Nations have been made apparent by experience. 
They have been recently analysed in this journal;* and it has been argued 
that the most serious incapacity of the organization is inherent in the 
principles on which it was founded. It remains for the Commonwealth to give 
some evidence to a doubting world, and indeed to its own members, that it 
is a more satisfactory international body than the United Nations, or at 
least that it can cope with some of those emergencies by which the United 
Nations is baffled. In meeting that test it has to be recognized that the Com- 
monwealth, no less truly than the United Nations, is simply what its members 
make it. It can no longer derive from its history the sense of a continuous and 
corporate personality, distinct from that of the individual nations of which 
it is composed; for it must be recognized that an increasing proportion of its 
membership, including not only India or-Ghana, but even the Union of 
South Africa, derives the sense of nationhood not from the tradition of the 


* See THE Rounp TaBuez, No. 186, March 1957, p. 107, “The United Nations Today”. 
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imperial past but from the reaction against it. Similarity of political and 
juridical institutions, a community of economic interest, a long habit and a 
highly developed system of consultation, are all substantial bonds; but that 
which depends on the sense of organic relationship is highly variable in 
quality, and is weakest at the points at which strain is most likely to occur. 

If then the Commonwealth is to justify the faith of those who think it still 
the most trustworthy of international voluntary associations for mutual 
advantage, it can do so only on the basis of proved capacity to master actual 
difficulties in a practical way. Precedent would suggest that the present con- 
ference will end with the publication of a soothingly phrased manifesto, to 
the effect that the Prime Ministers have had a valuable exchange of views 
on a wide variety of subjects, and have reached general agreement on them 
all. Any such declaration, coming so soon after the marked failure of the 
Commonwealth in the Suez crisis to achieve harmony in action, or even in 
international debate, must be taken to imply one of two things: either that 
it is intended to conceal the truth, or that the conference has shirked the 
difficult issues. Few will doubt that the first supposition is the more probable. 
It may be taken for granted that conflicts of interest and differences of policy 
are debated in much franker language than would appear from the soporific 
tone of the communiqués. The cult of “open diplomacy” has lost its vogue, 
and so far as these meetings have a diplomatic character no one desires that 
delicate negotiations shall be embarrassed by an accompaniment of press and 
political propaganda. There does prevail, however, a public desire for re- 
assurance that the periodic conferences, and in particular this conference, do 
not evade the fundamental controversies, including the question what are 
the mutual obligations that members of the Commonwealth accept by 
voluntarily continuing in that status. That one may from time to time differ 
from, even actively oppose, another in the international forum has long been 
recognized to be inevitable. That unanimity has not been achieved in sub- 
scription to a political philosophy of, for example, race relations, has been 
accepted as a regrettable fact, which weakens but need not disrupt the 
Commonwealth. But when one or two members drift into an attitude of 
continuous disapproval of the conduct of the rest, and a habit of scoring 
debating points or playing to the world gallery against them, the question is 
bound to be asked whether a body maintaining so little mutual consideration 
can long survive as a community at all. A line has to be drawn somewhere, and 
only the most forthright speaking in the conference room can draw it—so 
forthright that if agreement on the “rules of the club” is not reached the fact 
needs to be publicly acknowledged, the dissentients named and the nature of 
the disagreement defined. The first duty of forthright speech rests upon the 
senior partner. By a convention that has outlived its usefulness the United 
Kingdom has generally affected a neutral attitude to controversies within the 
Commonwealth. It is a relic of suzerain authority long since abdicated, but 
leaving behind an instinct to assume a rdle analogous to that of a con- 
stitutional monarch, aloof from all partisanship. If the United Kingdom 
today retains a peculiar status, it in no way resembles that of a sovereign 
sitting above the battle but is rather a function of leadership, which may be 
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likened to that of the Leader of the House in parliamentary government. It 
is not inalienable, but while it lasts it has to be exercised with determination 
on every contested issue that arises. It should be all the easier to shake off 
the old detached attitude now that the United Kingdom is so conspicuously 
on the defensive on account of the Suez misadventure. 

Ghana attends the conference for the first time, and the process of acclima- 
tization of her leaders in the Commonwealth atmosphere will be watched 
with additional interest because of the imminent promotion of several other 
colonies to the same status. The dominant factor in Ghanaian nationalism at 
present is the anti-colonial sentiment. This may not last as the memory of 
dependence recedes; and it is already qualified by the recognition by Dr. 
Nkrumah and his colleagues of their continuing need to draw upon European 
administration and technical skill. Moreover, Ghana is already experiencing 
some of the drawbacks of sovereign status. Her credit henceforth in world 
markets is not a reflection of that of the former suzerain, but what the conduct 
of her own rulers can build up; and difficulty in the new conditions of finding 
financial support in the United States or Canada for the Volta River project, 
on which the economic future of the country so largely hangs, has become 
apparent. Ghana remains in the Commonwealth for the sake of the practical 
advantages it brings; the conference is an occasion for making clear how far 
these advantages extend, and what is expected in return. 

By a very welcome exhibition of the spirit of the Commonwealth Mr. 
Strijdom has agreed that the Ministry representing the Union of South 
Africa shall sit down in the conference room as an equal collaborator with 
Dr. Nkrumah: a decision that some observers thought improbable but a 
recognition that the establishment of the new state is in full accord with the 
logic of apartheid. No doubt he preserves a sceptical spirit, and the confron- 
tation will be a standing challenge to the rulers of Ghana to disprove by 
their actions the Nationalist assumption of an innate superiority of the white 
sace. As much as any, the adhesion of the Union to the Commonwealth 
depends, at least so far as concerns the party in power, upon a calculation of 
advantages and not upon inherited loyalties. In return for these advantages 
the Nationalists have to recognize the right of their partners in the Common- 
wealth to hold and express strong opinions on some matters that they are 
fond of insisting in the world forum are of purely domestic concern. Neither 
the conference nor any member of it claims the right to pass judgment, or 
to interfere in any way with the Union’s conduct of its own affairs; but it 
must be asserted that the right of mutual criticism is inherent in the asso- 
ciation. Where members of the Convocations of Canterbury and York have 
claimed the right, within the comity of the faith, to stigmatize the latest 
manifestations of apartheid as un-Christian, the many secular statesmen who 
hold them to be contrary to the fundamental assumptions of the Common- 
wealth are equally entitled to speak their mind. 

The crucial questions about the balance of privileges and obligations of 
Commonwealth membership must sooner or later be thrashed out in relation 
to India. Republican India—not alone in this—has rejected the personal 
loyalty to the Sovereign which is the first bond of union to the older members, 
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and with it all the emotional element in the Commonwealth association. 
Neutralist India stands apart from the rest of the Commonwealth on the main 
issue now dividing the world. In the Suez crisis it would be begging the 
question to complain of India’s attitude to the military intervention, for on 
that the Commonwealth without her was divided; but Mr. Menzies may well 
feel aggrieved that on the occasion of his mission to Cairo, when he was 
working for a reasonable settlement in the interest of India as much as any 
nation, his efforts were deliberately undermined by Mr. Menon. 

Mr. Nehru nevertheless has proclaimed that it is to the material advantage 
of India to remain in the Commonwealth; and where she gives so little 
political co-operation in return the question needs to be bluntly asked whether 
the material advantages of her membership to the rest of the Commonwealth 
are sufficient to justify her retention. There is no intention here of answering 
the question, or of suggesting that it is an easy question to answer. Great 
anxiety is felt about the alarming rate at which India’s oversea payments 
have lately been exceeding receipts. In her embarrassed position she has 
been using her sterling balances—now within sight of exhaustion—in a 
manner disturbing to the rest of the sterling area. There have been ugly 
rumours that after Suez she was actually selling sterling forward in Germany. 
Some of the colonial dollar earners are resentful that India should have the 
benefit of their contributions in hard currency to the central pool of the 
sterling area. 

But although India may seem to be increasingly a liability to the sterling 
area, her participation in it is not the same thing as her membership of the 
Commonwealth. Her partners, and especially the United Kingdom, derive 
definite advantages from the connexion. India, taking 5 per cent of United 
Kingdom exports last year, was our fourth largest market. If India left the 
Commonwealth, voluntarily or by request, no doubt a great part of this 
market would be lost to more politically acceptable competitors, aided by the 
disappearance of the present preferential tariff. Undoubtedly our trade with 
India is important enough to weigh heavily in the opposite scale to the drain 
she threatens upon the collective resources of the sterling area. Which way 
the balance turns is a matter for expert study; what is important for the 
present purpose is that India should be frankly told that having chosen to 
rest her case for remaining in the Commonwealth upon the material benefits 
to herself, she needs to support it with evidence that the benefits are mutual. 

If questions of this matter-of-fact order are frankly asked and frankly 
answered, if differences as well as agreements are honestly recorded, the 
conference may renew the hope that the Commonwealth—not only its 
nations of European settlement but the whole—may be able to work together 
again with its full power as an influence for good in the world. 
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THE BAGHDAD PACT 


NORTHERN BUTTRESSES OF ISLAM 


“THE Baghdad powers are the realists of Asia.” In these words the leading 

article in the March number of this journal recognized a steady element 
in a region beset by political instability, a relatively firm point around which 
it may prove possible to rally the friends of civilization for the defence of 
specific interests, geographically defined. Indeed, since Nasser’s seizure of 
the Suez Canal, the Middle East kaleidoscope has been so shaken that it is 
now hard to discern any of the familiar forces or their resultants in the new 
patterns that are emerging. It is a relief to turn from the alarms and excursions 
of the Arab world to the solider ground in the north, where Turkey, Iraq, 
Persia and Pakistan are doing their combined best to build an edifice not 
ravaged by every storm. Here is something of harder substance, still to be 
seen as the winds and the waves recede, perhaps a rock on which it may be 
possible to build anew. And here is a group of nations by all of whom the 
neutralism of Mr. Nehru is regarded as at best an illusion and at worst 
dishonest. 

There are excellent reasons in history for a difference in atmosphere and 
approach as between the Arab world and the Muslim peoples lying farther 
north. All too many in the West equate the Muslim world with Arabia; a 
fuller understanding is dependent on the knowledge that the two are not 
coincident, ““The Arab concept in no sense exhausts the inspirations of Islam. 
Islam as it reached the north—and this includes Turkey, the Indus Valley 
(now West Pakistan), and to a large extent Iraq—passed through a Persian 
prism.* The older civilizations took captivity captive.” + The Arabian in- 
fluence from the desert reached the Indus and the Bosphorus in Iranian 
guise; even after the Kemalist reforms Turkish language and literature bear 
witness to this influence as clearly as does the Urdu that was the hall-mark of 
Mughal rule in India. The great cultural heritages of the upper Indus, and of 
the Iranian and Anatolian plateaux, absorbed Islam, but were no more 
Arabian than was northern Europe Latin when it became Christian. And, 
unlike northern Europe, they stood for something older established than the 
new religion which they embraced. “That is why the Baghdad Pact is the 
realization in terms of modern politics of an historical reality and as such is 
soundly based. And, for added interest, these are the most powerful and 
populous Muslim countries, and they are the countries next to Russia.” £ 

One of them, Iraq, holds a very special position. It is situated at the cross- 
roads where Arab, Turkish and Persian influences meet. From all three it has 


* This is true also of the trans-Oxus civilization of Bukhara and Samarkand (now Soviet 
Central Asia). But this point, though likely to be relevant in the perspective of history, has 
no immediate bearing on the Baghdad Pact as such. It is true also of Afghanistan, but 
there special frustrations exist. 

+ The Jewish Chronicle (Johannesburg), February 1, 1957, p. 3- 

£ Ibid. 
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drawn inspiration in history; with all three it still has important links. The 
mainly Arab complexion of Iraq is a heritage of the Abbasid Empire of 
Baghdad, overthrown by the Mongol Hulagu in a.p. 1258. With Turkey it 
is linked by four centuries of Ottoman rule, terminated in 1918. So long a 
period could not but leave a strong mark on administrative tradition; an 
instance is to be found in the many leading Baghdad families which, even 
when Arab in outward seeming, preserve much of the outlook and experience 
of the Turkish governing classes. With Persia it is linked partly by the fact 
that between 1600 and 1800 the country was the battleground of the contend- 
ing Ottoman and Persian Empires and often ruled by the latter, but more 
significantly by the strength of Persian Shiism in Iraq. More than half of 
Iraq’s population is indeed of the Shii persuasion, and four of the holiest 
shrines of the Shia are on the Tigris and Euphrates. Lastly, Iraq shares the 
Kurds, an Iranian people, with Persia and Turkey. 

The result is that, while Iraq is a predominantly Arab country—indeed in 
many respects the most advanced Arab country in the world—it contains 
many other elements in a composite body politic. It is the keystone of an 
arch between Arabia and the non-Arab lands, Turkish, Kurd and Persian, to 
the north and east. It is qualified to become the interpreter of each to each. 
But this keystone, well placed by nature though it be, is yet a conglomerate 
with flaws that are obvious enough. There are points of strength—abundant 
space, great rivers, a highly gifted population, great oil resources, but danger- 
ous weaknesses also—a heterogeneity of class, creed and race largely un- 
assimilated, making of Iraq a leading example of plural society. But in spite 
of all the cleavages there is evident a tradition of statecraft, inherited no 
doubt from centuries of Ottoman rule, which may yet make of Iraq a point 
able to sustain the weight of greater forces. 


Genesis of the Pact 


T was Nuri Pasha, Premier of Iraq for the fourteenth time, who took the 

initiative which has resulted in the Baghdad alignment. Its original in- 
spiration may be traced to the Saadabad Pact, the last international essay by 
Atatiirk and Reza Shah of Persia, signed on July 7, 1937, with Turkey, Persia, 
Iraq and Afghanistan as members. The prompting at that time was the need 
for a common front against both Soviet and Italian pressures, but the more 
lasting interest lies in the fact that the agreement was not Turkish, Persian 
Arab or Afghan in inspiration, but an association of Muslim States without 
national labels. An obvious advantage was that it enabled Iraq, Turkey and 
Persia to concert effective measures for the control of the common problems 
posed by the Kurdish elements in each—a ground that applied with greater 
force after the Soviet efforts during the 1939-45 war to turn the flanks of all 
three countries by introducing a brand of Soviet-inspired Communism into 
the Kurdish tribes during the Russian occupation of northern Persia at that 
time. Nuri had given signs for some time that he had in mind the possibility 
of reviving the Saadabad Pact in more modern dress. And when in 1954 the 
term of the Anglo-Iraq Treaty of 1930 was about to run out, it became 
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urgently necessary to replace an out-moded arrangement which secured 
British-controlled bases on Iraqi soil with a treaty more in accord with new 
ideas and Iraqi amour propre. The attempt made by Ernest Bevin to do this 
in 1948 had failed. The “Treaty of Portsmouth” signed by plenipotentiaries 
of Britain and Iraq in January of that year was wrecked by the Baghdad mob, 
stirred by malcontents and genuine resentment over the then developing 
situation in Palestine. It was clear to Nuri that it would be easier to under- 
write Iraq’s position by multi-lateral agreements than by renewal of direct 
arrangements with the British or any other government. This he sought to 
achieve by means of “an original pact between local regional powers, whose 
identity would be for negotiation, underwritten by the external powers with 
interests in the region”.* 

The record of Nuri’s activities during the months that followed the expiry 
of the treaty makes interesting reading. 

In September 1954 he secured by various means the election of an Iraqi 
parliament in solid support of his policies. He then set out for London by 
way of Cairo. There was an inclination in many quarters in London at the 
time to assume that, going to Cairo as he did, shortly after the announcement 
of the Suez agreement between Britain and Egypt, he intended to concert 
measures with Nasser for ousting Britain from her bases in Iraq. But when 
Nuri reached London, it became evident that he had tried, though without 
success, to persuade Egypt that collaboration with the West might be secured 
in unison with all Arab States, and the Middle East Defence Organization 
thus revived. Nasser had not been ready for such a move, ostensibly perhaps 
because the Suez agreement still awaited signature, but more probably out 
of resentment that Nuri was seizing the initiative from him. 

Nuri left London for Istanbul, where on October 18, 1954, he held a press 
conference after discussions with Mr. Menderes, the Turkish Premier. He 
there stated that Iraq was ready to enter a Pact which had been signed 
between Turkey and Pakistan the preceding April, though he made it clear 
that his country’s links with Turkey were much older than any with Pakistan. 
He left no doubt that he thought an alignment of northern Muslim States 
offered a better assurance against aggression than anything the Arab League 
had to offer. In the official communiqué that followed this announcement it 
was stated that Turkey and Iraq had agreed to create a security front in the 
Middle East without delay in conditions of complete equality, and that Mr. 
Menderes would visit Baghdad to this end in January 1955. 

Nuri then returned to Baghdad. The next step, which passed almost un- 
noticed, was that the Iraqi Government on November 6 closed its Legation 
in Moscow. There followed a strong reaction from Egypt, which issued a 
statement criticizing the proposed alignment as a violation of Iraq’s obliga- 
tions under the Arab League Security Pact of 1950 and convened in Cairo a 
conference of Premiers of Arab States to consider the situation. Nuri was 
absent, pleading illness, and Shabandar, his Foreign Minister, uncommitted 
on the main issue, stood out for reactivation of Iraq bases if Persia were 


* Wells of Power, by Sir Olaf Caroe, 1951, p. 194. 
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attacked, just as reactivation of the Suez base had been then agreed by Egypt 
if Turkey were attacked. Egyptian attempts to force a reversal of the new 
Iraq line extended to a shifting of the conference to Baghdad but failed to 
secure Nasser’s object. 

Three days before the date fixed for the arrival of Mr. Menderes in 
Baghdad—January 6, 195 5—the Iraqi Foreign Minister summoned the Soviet 
Chargé d’Affaires, Yakushin, and informed him that following on the closure 
of the Iraqi Legation in Moscow the Iraq Government had decided to 
suspend for the time being its diplomatic representation with the Soviet 
Union. The members of the Russian Legation were to leave at once. Moscow 
was duly provoked, and broadcast a retort, accusing Iraq “of taking this 
step in accordance with its present policy of waging an open fight against 
Communists in the country”. Those who know Iraq’s history will not miss 
the significance of the connexion between a foreign mission in Baghdad and 
a coup d’état in Iraq, as arranged by Dr. Grobba with Rashid Ali in 1941. The 
Soviet broadcast comes near to admitting a relationship between a Soviet 
mission and Communist activity in the country to which it is accredited, and 
underlines Nuri’s determination to have the Russians out before he staged 
his policy for alignment with Turkey. 

Into a Baghdad where the Soviet Legation were packing their traps arrived 
Messrs. Menderes and K6priilii, the Turkish Prime and Foreign Ministers. 
It was the first official visit paid by a Turkish Prime Minister to a Middle East 
Country since the establishment of the Turkish Republic. He made parlia- 
mentary history in Iraq by becoming the first foreigner to address the 
Chamber of Deputies, a task performed—whether in Turkish or Arabic is 
not clear—on January 12, the very day on which the Soviet envoys took to 
the air. Twelve days later a Pact of Mutual Co-operation, “The Baghdad 
Pact”, was signed between the two countries at Baghdad. Ratification by 
both parliaments followed on February 16, 1955. 

The reaction from Egypt was furious and sustained. Iraq was publicly 
denounced for pursuing policies contrary to the spirit if not the letter of the 
Arab League, and for failing to consult, or even inform, the other members 
of the League of her intentions. The hope was expressed that Nuri would 
suffer the fate met by Salih Jabr after the abortive “Treaty of Portsmouth”, 
and be hounded from office by the Baghdad mob. But, as related, Nuri had 
insured against repetition of the Baghdad riots of 1948, first by imposing a 
solid régime in Iraq to protect his position on the parliamentary front, and 
secondly by the careful timing which secured the removal of the Soviet 
Legation and so prevented attempts to repeat the German tactics of 1941. 
Two years have since passed and Nuri has weathered the storm. Too much, 
no doubt, still depends on his survival in power, but he is no longer the only 
experienced leader in Iraq, and the dangerous corner has been turned. 

The United Kingdom acceded to the Baghdad Pact on April 5, Pakistan 
on September 23 and Persia on November 3, all in 1955. The British acces- 
sion took place during the period of the newspaper strike of April 1955, a 
fact that explains the widespread ignorance which for long existed in this 
country of both the provisions and the significance of the Pact. It never 
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received adequate contemporary publicity here; as an example it is only very 


recently that it has begun to figure at all in speeches made by Opposition 
leaders. 


The Pact and the Instruments Thereunder 


HE operative clauses of the Pact* can be simply set out in summary. It is 

an agreement within the framework of Article 51 of the U.N. Charter, 
which allows for the inherent right of collective self-defence; it clearly states 
the purpose to be for co-operation in defence in the Middle East regions, 
and not for consultation only; and it provides for special agreements to be 
drawn up under it. (The United Kingdom accession was accompanied by 
a special agreement under this clause.) It contemplates accession “by any 
member of the Arab League or any other State actively concerned with the 
security and defence of the region and which is fully recognized by both the 
High Contracting Parties”. (This permitted of accession by the United King- 
dom and the United States, but not by Israel, for Israel is not in diplomatic 
relations with Iraq.) It provides also for a permanent council at ministerial 
level, to be set up when four powers should become parties to the Pact (this 
stage was reached when Pakistan acceded). The Pact is to remain in force for 
five years with provision for renewal for other five-year periods. 

There is one further point arising out of the Pact itself as signed and 
ratified between the two original members, Iraq and Turkey. Attached to it, 
but not forming part of the text, is an exchange of letters between the two 
Premiers, placing the Arab-Israeli conflict within the context of the 1947 
U.N. partition plan and pledging them to work for its solution on that 
understanding. The exclusion of this understanding from the Pact itself had 
the effect of allowing of accession by other States without any such limitation, 
and in fact British adherence, when it took place, was expressly stated in 
Parliament to be free in this respect. Whatever the Turkish view, it would 
have been impossible for any Arab country to avoid limitations of this order 
in respect of Israel. Nevertheless even the acceptance of the 1947 plan as a 
basis for solution suggests a realism in the Baghdad Pact more constructive 
than the introversions of the Arab League, which since foundation has 
proved to have little other inspiration than the determination to give shape 
to Arab cold and hot war against Israel. The objective of the Baghdad powers 
is a different one, the common defence of the whole Middle East region 
against aggression from without. It was the first time since 1947 that an 
Arab State had looked in directions other than Israel. 

As stated, the accession of the United Kingdom to the Pact in April 1955 
was accompanied by a special agreement and an exchange of notes between 
Britain and Iraq. The object of these was to replace the bi-lateral Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty by an arrangement within a wider setting, based on a concept of 
co-operation between equal partners. Sir Anthony Eden described the central 
theme of the new agreement as being close and continuous collaboration 


* For the text of the Pact and the special Agreement and Memoranda between Iraq and 
the United Kingdom which followed it see White Paper Cmd. 9429 of March 1955. 
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between the armed forces of the two countries. The airfields in Iraq occupied 
by the R.A.F. passed under Iraqi control, and British squadrons were to be 
progressively withdrawn. But there is provision for R.A.F. formations to 
visit Iraq, and for joint training and technical assistance not confined to the 
air. A reading of the special agreement and the notes exchanged leads to the 
conclusion that the necessary groundwork is laid for the operation of a joint 
defence system in this region of the Middle East. Indeed, given the fact that 
the former British bases in this territory were only air-bases, it can be said 
that, apart from the respect shown for Iraqi sovereignty and independence 
under the new arrangements, there is now open a wider field for the estab- 
lishment of all-round and efficient defence forces and installations. It is even 
true to affirm that the mutual duties and responsibilities of the partners are 
defined with a precision greater than is customary between fellow-members 
of the Commonwealth. 


Russian Reactions 


HE entry of the fifth co-partner, Persia, into this company was preceded 

by a speech from the throne. On October 9, 1955, the Shah, inaugurating 
a new session of the Persian Senate, recalled that his country’s neutrality had 
not saved her from occupation in the two Great Wars. He went on to quote 
the U.N. Charter as specially providing in Article 51 for the association of 
like-minded countries in a common defence, and advocated such a course as 
dictated by the necessities of Persia’s position and wiser than any self- 
conscious efforts towards neutrality. Although the Shah did not mention it, 
there is no doubt that all Persians had in mind the clause in the Russo-Persian 
Treaty of 1921 which allows Russia to send troops into Persia if Persia is 
being used as a base for a movement hostile to Russia. In fact, even should 
the judge be Russia, that clause is applicable only if movements on Persian 
soil are of Tsarist inspiration. The clause was drafted in the early Bolshevik 
days when Tsarist movements were of concern to the Soviet rulers, and was 
expressly limited by exchange of letters to this contingency. 

But that Persian anxiety was real was shown by a statement made by Mr. 
Molotov three days after the Shah’s speech. He described the Baghdad Pact 
as “the setting up in the Middle East of a military alignment which is the 
tool of certain aggressive circles”, and Persia’s accession to it as “in con- 
tradiction with her good-neighbourly relations with the Soviet Union and 
her well-known treaty commitments”. The Persian Government in reply 
invoked the U.N. Charter and denied that by joining the Pact it would in 
any way infringe the terms of any agreement with the Soviet Government. 
And, as already stated, Persia took the plunge. 

The Soviet Government’s dislike of the Baghdad Pact has not been con- 
fined to objections against the accession of Persia. Soviet spokesmen con- 
tinue on every opportunity to decry the Pact as a new form of “imperialist” 
exploitation by the West, which, they darkly hint, will involve its Asian 
adherents in dangers they had done better to avoid. But all these States, 
including Pakistan, have at their disposal a chancellery tradition shrewd 
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enough both to weigh the value of Russian threats and to see through the 
facade of righteous homily to the real motives of Mr. Nehru and his Afro- 
Asian followers. “Such shrewdness is part of the equipment of men like 
Mr. Menderes, Nuri Pasha and Mr. Suhrawardy. The Ottoman and Persian 
line of statecraft and diplomacy has much to teach the West in a due assess- 
ment of the art of double-talk. 


The Impact of Suez 


“”“\N the whole the Baghdad Pact stood up tu the shock of Suez events 

with remarkable resilience. A very severe strain was placed on its 
loyalties, for the reason that British and French action could be represented 
as having been taken in the interests of Israel, and even as staged in collusion 
with Israel. In spite of this the realities of Soviet infiltration into the area 
outweighed the facile emotionalism that then swayed the British Socialists 
and the Arab world. Inevitably, of the four Muslim members of the Pact 
Iraq as a mainly Arab country was subjected to the severest strain. There 
are many non-Arab elements in Iraq, but the Baghdad mob is very open to 
the short-term appeals of the Arab renascence. Iraqi public opinion is far 
more swayed by antipathy to Israel than that of any other member of the 
Pact”,* and Nuri Pasha was compelled to play for time and pay account to 
the wilder slogans of Arab nationalism. During this period three special 
meetings of the Asian members of the Pact were held at Teheran, Baghdad 
and Ankara, at which Iraq let it be known that she could not support the 
attendance of the United Kingdom. 

In spite of this the resolutions passed at these three meetings were all 
sober and constructive. At the Teheran meeting a reasoned appeal was made, 
before the U.N. resolutions were passed, pressing for the withdrawal of 
Anglo-French forces from the canal, and Her Majesty’s Government have 
acknowledged that it weighed with them in reaching their decision. At the 
later meetings resolutions: 

(2) urged that a permanent international force be maintained in the region 

between Egypt and Israel; 

(>) urged that the canal question should be separated from the national 

policy of any one State; 

(c) deplored the damage done to pipelines in Syria and urged their rapid 

repair; 

(a) owl subversive activities in the Arab world brought about by 

Soviet infiltration, and declared that the four Asian members of the 

Pact were concerting measures against this threat. 
All these objects are in keeping with the policies of the West. It is relevant, too, 
that the three Baghdad powers who attended the London conference on the 
Suez Canal (Pakistan, Turkey and Persia) were in accord with the Western 
view, and the proposals adopted were known as the Pakistan plan. The 
Persian Foreign Minister was one of the fiye in Mr. Menzies’s committee 
which put the plan to the Egyptian Government in Cairo. 


* The Jewish Chronicle, loc. cit. 
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It will be seen from what follows that Iraq has now withdrawn her objec- 
tions to British participation in Baghdad conferences, and it is probable that 
another full meeting of the Ministerial Council of the Pact will have been 
held by the time this article is read. The venue of the next meeting is ex- 
pected to be Karachi. 


Organization and Relations with the United States 


HE headquarters of the Pact are at Baghdad, where the first meeting of 

the Ministerial Council was held in November 1955, shortly after Persia, 
the fifth and last member to join, had notified her adherence. This inaugural 
meeting was attended by the Prime Ministers of the four Asian members and 
on behalf of the United Kingdom by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, at that time Mr. Macmillan. It was then decided that such meetings 
of Ministers should take place at least once a year, and that to keep the Council 
in continuous session each Government would appoint a deputy representa- 
tive with ambassadorial rank. The Council at deputy level consists of the 
Ambassadors in Baghdad of the powers concerned, together with Mr. Yusuf 
Geilani, an Iraqi whe holds office in his country analogous to that of the 
Permanent Under-Secretary in the British Foreign Office. The Deputies meet 
once a fortnight, and have under them a Secretariat of some fifty persons, 
eight of whom are British. The Secretary General is an Iraqi, Mr. Khalidi, 
the other powers being represented by Deputy Secretaries appointed from 
their Foreign Services.* A second meeting of Ministers was held in Teheran 
in April 1956, and (as stated) a third is now due. 

The inaugural meeting established three subordinate committees, known 
as the Military, Economic and Counter-subversive Committees. Like the 
Council these also work at two levels: for instance, when the Ministerial 
Council meets, the Military Committee is attended by the Commander-in- 
Chief of each government (for Britain the Chairman of the C.0.S. Committee). 
The military deputies do not sit permanently in Baghdad but meet more 
frequently than their seniors. There is thus no standing military group as in 
N.A.T.O., but the procedure is more highly developed than in S.E.A.T.O. 
The full association of the United States in the Military Committee of the 
Pact is the ex Bermuda aliquid novi. 

The Economic Committee has met twice, Sir Edward Boyle having attended 
the last meeting. Under it are organized some ten sub-committees, dealing 
with such matters as trade, health, agriculture, communications, pests (parti- 
cularly locusts), atomic energy and so on. These sub-committees meet fre- 
quently, and the United States has been fully represented on them. (It should 
be remarked here that there are Americans also in the Secretariat, and that 
the Pact budget is in effect met in six equal shares, by the five full members 
and the United States.) 

The Communications sub-committee has embarked on the planning of 
inter-State roads and railways in the region. It is a remarkable fact that for 


* The British Deputy is Lord Jellicoe, the Admiral’s son. 
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all practical purposes, despite much Victorian palaver about land com- 
munications to India, these hardly exist. A railway to connect Turkey and 
Persia is yet to build, to say nothing of through communications by road or 
rail from Karachi to Istanbul. 

Hitherto, for reasons sufficiently obvious, oil has been excluded from the 
purview of this young organization. But it may be surmised that the con- 
struction of inter-State pipelines is a subject of interest parallel with that of 
communications and one that the goodwill engendered by the Pact may be 
expected to help forward with advantage to all concerned. Here too Ameri- 
can participation is welcome and necessary. 

A most interesting and practical outcome of the Economic Committee’s 
survey is the establishment at Baghdad, in pursuance of an offer made by 
Mr. Macmillan at the inaugural meeting, of a small internationally run nuclear 
laboratory, to train scientists of member countries in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. This is on the lines of a nuclear staff college; the first Director 
is Dr. Whitehouse of Harvard. It was opened by Sir John Cockcroft on 
March 31 at a ceremony which formed part of the Iraqi Development week. 
Anglo-Iraqi accord is re-established. 

But perhaps the most striking development of all is that for the first time 
in history the leaders of all these countries have begun to meet and get to 
know one another. Regular visits between Premiers, Foreign Ministers and 
Commanders-in-Chief of these States are something hitherto quite outside 
the dreams of anybody from Istanbul to Karachi and are likely to issue in an 
entirely new approach to common problems. Positive attitudes are displacing 
the suspicions and negations of the past, and the clouds of centuries have 
begun to roll aside. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine 


TIHE President’s message emerged from two months’ castigation in Con- 

gress with its mystical excrescences and Dullesian obscurity removed. 
For the present purpose the most corrective amendment was the omission in 
the Joint Resolution of all the references in the message as drafted to the 
necessity of consonance with the U.N. Charter or with any action or recom- 
mendation of the U.N. The President had even gone so far in his U.N. 
mystique as to lay down that the measures he contemplated taking in the 
Middle East would be subject to the overriding authority of the Security 
Council, thereby inviting a Russian veto. All this Congress cut out, substitut- 
ing a requirement that measures should be consonant with the treaty obliga- 
tions and constitution of the United States only. 

But in so far as the President’s message was conceived in terms of measures 
to aid by military or economic means any group of nations desiring such assis- 
tance in the general area of the Middle East, it has been endorsed by the Joint 
Resolution, which repeats this term in three places. It is obvious that such 
aid can be well channelled through the Baghdad Pact organization, which 
already includes American representatives. By expressing readiness to join 
the Military Committee also, the United States has in effect joined the Pact 
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without saying so in terms, and announcements by Mr. Menderes and others 
show that Turkey and her partners so view this series of decisions. 

American reservations that United States association with the Pact is 
limited to its activities in countering World Communism may serve tem- 
porarily to cloud the issues in the minds of the Asian members in respect of 
such matters as Cyprus and Kashmir. Such embarrassments, while they might 
have been avoided, will probably prove temporary only; as experience grows, 
the pattern will emerge more clearly, and these difficulties at either end of 
the Baghdad axis will fall into their proper place. That a solution of both 
problems is needed if this association of powers is to be effective admits of 
no doubt. It is inevitable that both the United States and Britain will be 
required to bear a vital part in reaching these solutions. The understanding 
reached within the Baghdad circle may well show the way forward. 

With time and patience further results may flow from the American inter- 
vention in this region. Although up to the present no other Arab State has 
followed Iraq’s lead, there is evidence enough that Egyptian and Syrian 
alignment with Russia has given the Saudis second thoughts. In Jordan too 
the cold war conducted from Cairo has provoked the young King to nerve 
himself to resist the dismemberment of his country. It is true that both 
Riadh and Amman continue to pay lip-service to Egyptian concepts of 
Arab unity, but a rift is already apparent and will widen. On a long view 
King Saud’s visit to Washington may be regarded as designed to open wiser 
Arab eyes to the fact that there are operations of more lasting benefit to the 
face than that of severing its most prominent organ. In this way the Presi- 
dent’s doctrine may be expected to act as a useful face-saver, and so supple- 
ment the Baghdad Pact. 

But, seen in true perspective, Arab reactions matter much less than is 
commonly supposed; there are steadier, less volatile, friends in the north. 
There in the Turco-Iranian world, inspired by Iraq with its traditions of 
both, mingled with Abbasid memories, is a valiant attempt to marry eastern 
and western realism and buttress the heart-lands of Islam along with the vital 
oil which they hold. There is much in the argument that neither this Pact 











in itself, nor the Resolutions of the American Congress in themselves, 
will secure such immediate objectives as the control and operation of the 
Suez Canal, or the resolution of the Arab-Israeli impasse. But now that 
British experience and American power are linked in harmony with these 
ancient exponents of Asian realism, it is certain that the Middle Eastern 
wheel will cease to revolve around Cairo. Arab nationalism as such has proved 
hitherto to be an almost wholly sterile force; the homilies of Mr. Nehru and 
his Afro-Asians lead only to disillusion. The way forward is through resolute 
support of the countries of the Baghdad Pact. There are others, for instance 
Australia, New Zealand and perhaps Malaya, who may be able to unite in 
such a constructive policy. Alternatively the Baghdad Pact and S.E.A.T.O. | 
may be regarded as the two wings of a single structure. 
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THE NEW FISCAL EUROPE 
COMMON MARKET AND FREE TRADE AREA 


UCH has already been said and more written about the Common 

Market and the Free Trade Area. The volume of discussion will 
undoubtedly grow in the coming months, as the time approaches when these 
projects can be realized. Nearly 165 million people live in the six European 
countries which it is planned to form into the common market, and a further 
123 million in the other European countries which may be added to form the 
free trade area. Thus nearly 290 million Europeans will be more or less 
directly affected by the proposals; their indirect effects may be felt to a 
greater or lesser extent in many other countries in all the six continents. 

Large aggregate figures of populations numbered in millions, such as those 
just quoted, may well leave the reader in a state of some mental confusion. 
The impression might be intensified by quoting the total values of the trade 
passing between all these people, both among themselves and with the rest 
of the world. Aggregated trade values are often figures of almost astrono- 
mical size. Finally, the confusion may be further deepened by the knowledge 
that the common market and the free trade area are closely concerned with 
levels of import duties and the heights of tariff walls (though this fact is not 
perhaps universally familiar). Such questions are complex, perhaps unneces- 
sarily so, and for many recall only the disagreeable ceremonies of “the 
customs” at ports and frontiers. 

The principles underlying the proposals for setting up the European 
common market and the European free trade area are simple, and both these 
and the differences between the two proposed systems can be quickly sum- 
marized. The detailed arrangements are more numerous and complicated and 
many of them have not yet taken a final form. For these and other reasons it 
is still not possible to predict with any certainty all the changes that the 
introduction of these new trading systems may bring about. 

The two distinguishing features of the common market are the abolition 
of import duties in respect of trade passing between Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxemburg and the Netherlands, and the construction of a new 
tariff wall surrounding these six countries with duties which will be levied 
on imports from other countries outside the area. The proposed European 
free trade area would include the six countries of the common market, and 
in addition any other member countries of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation that wished to join. The other member countries of 
the O.E.E.C. are Austria, Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 

The plans (still to be negotiated) for the free trade area envisage a similar 
abolition of import duties in respect of the internal trade of the whole area 
(that is, the countries of the common market and those of the wider free 
trade area). The countries of the free trade area, however, which are not 
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members of the common market will, it is proposed, retain their present 
individual customs tariffs in respect of imports from outside the area instead 
of replacing these by a common tariff against the outer world, as the six 
common market countries plan to do. 

Their different treatment of imports from the outer world—the common 
tariff as opposed to the individual tariffs at their present varying levels—is 
not the only difference between the common market and the free trade area. 
It is, however, particularly important at the present time, since detailed 
planning and negotiation have brought the proposals for the common market 
to a stage where it has been possible to embody them in a treaty, while by the 
spring of 1957 the negotiations for the free trade area had hardly begun. 
Another important contrast (explained in greater detail below) is the differing 
treatment proposed for the agricultural industry and the trade in its products. 


226 


Earlier Approaches 


HE proposal to form a customs union covering a large part of Europe 

is not new. There are respectable precedents for such action in the Ger- 
man Zollverein and in the gradual process by which the octroi was removed to 
provide single unified markets in various European countries. These examples 
belonged to an earlier age. Since the war there has been the laborious but 
successful construction of Benelux—the customs union of Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and the Netherlands. Thus while the principles of the common market 
were familiar enough, their present application has been distinguished by the 
speed with which it has been negotiated to the point where a treaty could be 
signed in March 1957. 

The six countries which are now to form the common market had already 
established in 1951 the European Coal and Steel Community, which provides 
in effect a common market for these two products. The Foreign Ministers of 
the countries forming the Community met in conference at Messina, in June 
1955, and set up a committee to report on the problems of establishing a 
general common market. The committee reported in April 1956, and soon 
afterwards negotiations began at Brussels with this object in view. The 
negotiations were arduous and prolonged, but they were successful and 
ended in the signature of a draft treaty in Rome on March 25, 1957. The 
treaty has to be ratified by the parliaments of the six countries before it can 
come into force, and to be submitted to the contracting parties of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. All six countries are signatories 
of G.A.T.T., and the provisions of the common market treaty are such that 
its execution would contravene the General Agreement. A waiver of certain 
atticles of the G.A.T.T. is therefore required if the six countries are to avoid 
breach of their undertakings in the General Agreement. 

If the treaty is duly ratified and the approval of the contracting parties of 
the G.A.T.T. granted (and at the time of writing it seems probable that each 
of these stages will be passed) the establishment of the common market will 
begin, it is hoped, in 1958. The transitional period, during which the import 
duties levied on the trade between the six countries will be abolished by 
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stages, will last for twelve years, divided into three periods of four years each. 
The planned time-table allows the prolongation of the first four-year stage 
by a maximum of three years, so that the whole transitional period may be 
extended to fifteen years. At the end of that period each individual import 
duty in the tariffs of the six countries (with the important exception of duties 
on agricultural products) will have been reduced from the level at which it 
stood on January 1, 1957, to nothing—but this reduction will apply only to 
imports from other member countries in the common market. 

Imports from the outside world into the common market will be subject 
to the import duties to be embodied in the common tariff. The treaty pro- 
vides that the common tariff duty on a given product shall be the arithmetic 
average of the duties on that product charged in the tariffs of the six countries 
on January 1, 1957. The methods to be used in working out these averages 
are not made wholly clear in the treaty, but in any case duties on individual 
products will not be allowed to exceed certain maxima determined by the 
broad category into which the product falls. Thus it is understood that the 
maximum ad valorem tate of duty on raw materials will be 3 per cent, on semi- 
manufactures 10 per cent and on manufactured products 25 per cent. Existing 
rates of duty will be brought into line with those of the common tariff in 
stages, similar to those provided for the removal of the internal tariff. Part of 
the common tariff will be operative at the end of the first four years after the 
treaty comes into force, and the whole of it by the end of the transitional 
period of twelve or fifteen years. 

While the abolition of internal tariffs and the construction of the common 
tariff against the outside world, together with the special arrangements 
applying to agriculture and the trade in its products, are the features of the 
common market treaty that have attracted most attention so far, the treaty 
contains also many other provisions intended to promote a greater degree 
of economic unity. Quantitative restrictions or import quotas are to be 
abolished (Article 32); labour of most kinds (Articles 48-51), capital (Articles 
67-73) and organized commercial and professional enterprise (Articles 5 2-66), 
with certain necessary administrative exceptions, are to be accorded the 
highest possible degree of freedom of movement inside the common market; 
internal transport services by road, rail and waterway are to be co-ordinated 
as far as possible (Articles 74-84). The action necessary to achieve these pur- 
poses is, in most cases, to be completed not later than the end of the transi- 
tional period. The treaty contains also fairly detailed “rules of competition” 
and other provisions designed to restrict and in general supervise member 
countries’ use of economic policies which might affect competition. Under 
these rules the activities of cartels are to be banned, together with state 
aid for industry by export subsidy, discriminatory sales taxes or other 
means. 

The social policies prescribed in the treaty are concerned with, among 
other things, equal pay for men and women, holidays with pay and the 
establishment of a European Social Fund. This last will be directed especially 
to maintaining full employment by easing the transition for the workpeople 
in a region or industry which has been affected by the competitive forces set 
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free by the removal of tariff protection. Lastly, the treaty will establish a new 
European Investment Bank. The bank’s duties are to include the financing, 
on a non-profit-making basis, of projects in the economically less developed 
regions of the common market countries and projects too large for individual 
member countries to undertake. 


Agricultural Provisions 


HE agricultural provisions of the treaty setting up the common market 

and those governing the association of oversea territories with it have 
been left to the last in this description of the new system, since they seem 
likely to provide the chief points of difference between it and the proposed 
free trade area. The treaty lays down that agriculture and the trade in agricul- 
tural products are to be brought into the system of the common market on 
the same footing as other industries and products. A comprehensive list of 
agricultural products is, however, excepted from this general ruling and 
made subject to an agricultural policy which will be followed by all the 
member countries. The objects of the common agricultural policy include 
the increase of agricultural productivity by the stimulation of technical pro- 
gress and other means, the provision of a reasonable standard of living for 
the agricultural population, the stability of markets, the provision of guaran- 
teed food supplies and the assurance of reasonable prices for the consumer. 
This policy is to be brought into operation gradually and is to be fully in 
operation by the end of the transitional period. A variety of instruments and 
devices will be employed in carrying it out. Marketing boards covering the 
whole community will be set up for some products; for others prices will be 
fixed and subsidies provided by different means. The complicated nature of 
the new system proposed for the agricultural industries of the six countries 
makes it difficult to appreciate without prolonged study, but a first impres- 
sion suggests that there will be no great change in present policies in the near 
future, although technical progress will undoubtedly be stimulated. 

The apparent contrast between the treatment of agriculture in the common 
market treaty and that envisaged in the free trade area proposals is substantial. 
But before it is described, a summary of the history of the latter is necessary. 
The free trade area was officially mentioned on the level of international 
diplomacy in July 1956, when the Council of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation appointed a working party to consider possible 
methods of co-operation between the six countries of the common market 
(for which the negotiations at Brussels had then begun) and the remaining 
member countries of O.E.E.C. The working party was to consider parti- 
cularly the possibility of establishing a free trade area to include both the six 
countries of the common market and the remainder of O.E.E.C.; members 
of the free trade area, it was proposed, would abolish import duties on trade 
between themselves, as the six were proposing to do, but, unlike the six, 
would maintain their existing tariffs for trade with the world outside. The 
British Government took the initiative in starting the free trade area on its 
formal, official course, but before the working party reported (in February 
1957) that the formation of the free trade area and its linking with the system 
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of the common market were technically possible, the British Government 
had laid down an essential condition for British participation in the scheme 
—the complete exclusion of agricultural products and the import duties on 
them. These products were defined as including food, drink and tobacco. 


O.E.E.C. at Work 


HE working party’s report was discussed in the council of O.E.E.C. in 

February 1957, and it was decided “to enter into negotiations” with a 
view to finding out how a European free trade area could be brought into 
being and be associated with the common market. The chairman of the 
council (Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
United Kingdom) was requested to co-ordinate the work and to submit a 
report to the council in time for further decisions to be taken before July 31, 
1957. Provided that solutions can be found for the outstanding problems, 
it is hoped that the negotiations on the free trade area can be completed so 
that both the systems can begin to operate on the same date—possibly 
January 1, 1958. 

The preliminary work of negotiation on the free trade area was entrusted 
to three working parties appointed by O.E.E.C. Two of these were to study 
the thorny problems of agriculture and the special situation of member 
countries in the course of economic development. The working parties were 
set up in the middle of March 1957, but after six weeks it was reported early 
in May 1957 that the work was going slowly. 

The British Government’s views on the agricultural problem were set out 
in a White Paper published in February 1957, which said that “the United 
Kingdom must be free to continue the preferential arrangements which 
apply to imports of foodstuffs from the Commonwealth”. It added that this 
was necessary “in the interests both of the independent members of the 
Commonwealth and of the Colonial territories, many of which rely to an 
important extent on the preferential treatment which their exports of food- 
stuffs receive in the United Kingdom”. It was also argued that the United 
Kingdom and “most other European countries” protected their home agri- 
culture “by one means or another for well-known reasons” and would wish 
to continue this protection. Finally, the United Kingdom “would not in the 
foreseeable future be prepared to remove protection in this field and to admit 
the free entry of foodstuffs . . .”. 

These views are bluntly stated and appear to leave little room for com- 
promise. But the “common agricultural policy” of the common market 
countries is apparently also directed mainly to fostering closely controlled 
markets in agricultural products, rather than a completely free market. It 
should not be beyond the powers of negotiation to devise arrangements 
which would permit the coexistence of two controlled systems in agriculture 
and at the same time enable the British Government to continue both the 
protection of domestic agriculture and the present system of Commonwealth 
preferences. There may be more difficulty in providing for the needs and 
interests of Denmark in either system. The Danish economy is largely based 
upon the specialized production of high quality foodstuffs, and on their 
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subsequent export. Danish interests, therefore, would be ideally suited with 
the unrestricted right of entry into completely free markets in these products. 
Danish producers, however, have been able to maintain and advance their 
position in the highly restricted markets that have existed since the war, in 
both continental Europe and the United Kingdom, and there is no reason 
to suppose that ingenuity would be unable to find the means of associating 
Denmark with either the common market or the free trade area without 
injury to her interests. 

One of the three O.E.E.C. working parties studying the problems of the 
free trade area is considering the particular problem of the less developed 
areas of Europe. The member countries of O.E.E.C. concerned are Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Portugal and Turkey, which have been described as being 
“in process of economic development’’. Most of these countries are trying 
by one means or another to diversify their economies and lessen their 
dependence upon agriculture. The adherence to a free trade area and the 
consequent complete removal of the tariff protection behind which “infant 
industries” are growing up with greater or lesser vigour in some of these 
countries would obviously nullify these efforts. Here again, however, nego- 
tiating ingenuity should be able to work out suitable terms on which such 
countries could join the area. The governments of all the five countries men- 
tioned above have shown interest in the plans for the area. 


Oversea Territories 


HE association of oversea territories with the common market was, 
according to reports, a concession made at a late stage of the Brussels 
negotiations in order to meet French wishes. Late or early, it has been 
embodied in the treaty, Article 131 of which defines these territories as the 
non-European countries and territories having special relationships with Bel- 
gium, France, Italy and the Netherlands. The purpose of the association is 
further defined in the same article as the promotion of the economic and 
social development of these countries and territories, and the establishment 
of close economic relations between them and the common market as a whole. 
Subsequent Articles provide for the extension to all members of the common 
market of the preferential or other commercial privileges which a particular 
member enjoys in these territories at present. For example, any preferential 
advantage that French products now enjoy on entry into French oversea 
territories will be extended to similar products produced by other member 
countries in the common market. Exports from the oversea territories will 
be accorded the same rights of duty-free entry as the treaty provides for 
trade between the metropolitan territories in Europe. In some respects it 
seems probable that the oversea territories will fare better than the metro- 
politan countries, since tropical and therefore non-competitive products, 
form the bulk of their agricultural output. These will presumably not be 
subjected to the same degree of regulation as is provided for the agricultural 
industries of the European countries. 
This association of the oversea territories mentioned above raises com- 
plicated problems, especially in connexion with many British colonial terri- 
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tories. In Africa particularly, British and French territories are neighbours 
and produce similar tropical products in substantial quantities. If at the end 
of the transitional period the output of these products from the French 
territories, and possibly also from the Belgian Congo, is to have duty-free 
entry into the main markets of continental western Europe, while the similar 
products of the Commonwealth territories (and of Portuguese Africa) are to 
be charged with import duties of varying sizes, certain changes seem in- 
evitable. At the least there may be substantial changes in the pattern of trade, 
probably to the detriment of the East and West African territories in the 
commonwealth; at the most, a considerable over-production of many tropical 
products may have been stimulated, to the certain detriment of all the 
tropical producers. 

The possible dangers affecting two important tropical products, cocoa and 
coffee, can be illustrated by some figures of common market imports of these 
products in 1955, and the sources from which the imports were drawn. The 
six countries imported a total of more than 217,000 metric tons of cocoa in 
that year. The French oversea territories with 95,000 tons were the largest 
single source of supply, but nearly one-third of the total came from British 
oversea territories, principally Ghana. South America provided another 
29,000 tons, and smaller quantities—between 3,000 and 4,000 tons each— 
came from the Belgian and Portuguese oversea territories. For coffee the 
total import amounted to 450,000 metric tons in 1955. More than half of this 
total, or about 242,000 tons, came from the countries of Central and South 
America (with Brazil as the largest single source of supply). More than a 
quarter, however (118,000 tons), came from the French oversea territories, 
and the Belgian Congo together with Ruanda-Urundi, under Belgian ad- 
ministration, supplied more than 20,000 tons. The bulk of the remainder 
came from the British oversea territories, principally East Africa (28,000 tons) 
and the Portuguese oversea territories (10,000 tons). In the case of at least the 
British East African territories—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika—exports of 
coffee formed a substantial part of total exports. 

In the case of these products, two possible dangers are implied in the 
common market treaty’s provisions for a common tariff against imports from 
the outer world, combined with duty-free entry for the products of the over- 
sea territories. Any measures that tend to cut off important markets for the 
exports of Ghana and Uganda, even if the impact of the change is spread 
over the transitional period of twelve or fifteen years, cannot fail to have the 
most serious effects upon these developing economies. At the same time the 
size of the import duties in the common tariffs (which have been authorita- 
tively stated to be 9 per cent ad valorem for cocoa and 16 per cent for coffee) 
provide obvious incentives for producers in the neighbouring territories 
attached to France and Belgium to increase their production, and thus take 
advantage of the larger market which these relatively high duties make avail- 
able to them. The final result could easily be a serious over-production, with 
consequent falls in world prices which would injure producers everywhere. 
Britain, France, Belgium and Portugal are the European powers with the 
heaviest responsibilities towards the emerging communities of Africa. Many 
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of these communities are on the threshold of, or have already begun, a 
remarkable economic development. If Europeans become responsible for 
any serious obstruction or distortion of these developments they should have 
very uneasy consciences. 

Britain and other member countries of O.E.E.C. have stated clearly, and 
on many occasions, their interest in being linked with the common market 
through a free trade area on the lines described above. The disadvantages, 
for Britain especially, of being excluded—to the extent that high tariffs for 
manufactured goods can effectively exclude—from so prosperous a market 
as that of the six countries are obvious enough in general terms. Detailed 
information is still lacking about the exact rates of duty that will be charged 
on individual products under the common tariff against the outer world. An 
estimate recently made in respect of a few products for which approximate 
information is available suggest that “the new common tariff will leave the 
average tariff burden more or less unaltered”. The average tariff burden in 
this case is that borne by a number of British manufactures entering the 
common market countries. Little or no change in the average tariff burden, 
however, must not be allowed to conceal a change in the balance of com- 
petitive forces which would be wholly to the disadvantage of British manu- 
facturers. Although the tariff wall which they must surmount is to remain at 
about the same height as at present, that which their competitors in the six 
countries now face will disappear altogether. 
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BRITAIN’S NUCLEAR LEAD 
PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


‘Tt is the opinion of those best qualified to judge that a decade will elapse 
before we shall be able to say whether economic generation of power by 
nuclear fuels is possible.” So states an official report on the Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment at Harwell, published as recently as 1952. Yet two 
years later those best qualified to judge at Harwell were urging the Govern- 
ment to commit itself to the programme of nuclear power generation that it 
finally published in February 1955, with the bold assertion that electricity 
from the first nuclear stations would be available for “about as much as the 
probable future cost of electricity generated by new coal-fired stations”. And 
within another two years, before these first commercial stations have pro- 
gressed beyond the stage of levelling sites and drawing almost innumerable 
blueprints, the Government has now trebled the size of that nuclear pro- 
gramme up to 1965. Moreover, one of those outstandingly “best qualified to 
judge”, Sir Christopher Hinton, managing director of the Atomic Energy 
Authority’s Industrial Group, forecast this spring that by 1970 nuclear elec- 
tricity costs will be markedly below those of electricity from coal, and that from 
then on practically all the new power stations built in Britain will generate 
their power from the heat produced by nuclear fission. Britain’s nuclear 
scientists have consistently, during their first feverish decade of post-war 
effort, been prepared to raise almost every forecast before it has been achieved. 

Their abounding self-confidence, based upon the steady mastery of the 
successive tasks they have set themselves to do, has evoked a tremendous 
public trust in their capabilities. In the speech (in Stockholm) in which Sir 
Christopher offered the above forecasts, he also hazarded an estimate, precise 
to two decimal] points of a penny, of what the cost of nuclear electricity 
might be in 1990. His immediate audience of experts took these figures, as he 
intended, merely as indications of the likely trend of nuclear power costs; 
but many newspapers that seldom record even current figures from any other 
field in such detail were prepared to publish these, relating to a date 33 years 
ahead, fully and literally. Quite apart from the intrinsic significance of Sir 
Christopher’s reckoning—the basis of which he did not fully reveal and which 
in any case few laymen would be competent to assess critically—the con- 
fidence underlying such a speculation and the readiness of its acceptance are 
significant in themselves, as an example of the way in which these “new 
men” or nuclear technology have captured the attention and imagination of 
the British public. 

This one technological exploit alone since the war has probably had more 
effect than all others put together in creating a public acceptance of scientific 
advance and industrial change. Its psychological impact, indeed, has so far 
exceeded the direct importance of nuclear development in the national 
economy—which in terms of spending has been merely one element submerged 
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in the vast totals of defence expenditure, and in terms of earning has yet 
to make any significant contribution. Its demands upon scarce scientific 
manpower, upon funds for research and development, and upon advanced 
technique in the industries that supply it, have been important; but even 
these, historically, might be counted as secondary during these years to its 
tonic effect upon national morale. In a period when the citizen has alternately 
been exhorted, insulted, commiserated with or blamed for one aspect after 
another of national performance, this one positive, dynamic, and steadily 
successful element of nuclear development has at once built upon and en- 
hanced the reputation of the scientist as the new man of wisdom and power, 
upon whom even in this bedevilled country no demands seem impossible. 

This impact upon the public mind has probably been increased by the 
concentration of the British nuclear effort into so short a space of time—little 
more than ten years. That concentration has been the result of the curious 
set of circumstances in which the post-war development programme began 
in this country—circumstances that have made development harder and yet 
made its acceleration more imperative than in some other countries, offering 
the British teams of scientists and engineers formidable challenges, but 
challenges without which their achievements might not have been so impres- 
sive, or, above all, so rapid. 


From A War to A Bomb 


er the days of Rutherford, who was proclaiming as early as 1904 that 
“If it were ever possible to control at will the rate of disintegration of 
radio-active elements, an enormous amount of energy could be obtained 
from a small quantity of matter”, British scientists have made major con- 
tributions to the development of nuclear physics. It was in Rutherford’s 
laboratory in Cambridge in 1932 that Cockcroft—now Sir John Cockcroft, 
director of A.E.R.E., Harwell—and Walton first split the atom by artificial 
means. The potential military importance of experimental results obtained in 
various countries, which suggested that a self-sustaining “chain reaction” 
might be set up in the fission of the uranium atom—opening the possibility 
of a tremendously powerful release of energy, if necessary in explosive form 
—was recognized in England before the war began, as it was in the United 
States; and also in Germany, though Nazi persecution there was losing the 
Reich the services of many scientists of the first rank. 

Discussion of the possible effects of an atomic bomb began in Britain in 
1939; in 1940 a committee of scientists was appointed to study the problem 
and co-ordinate research. Although most of Britain’s physicists were at the 
time working on radar, significant progress was made in establishing the 
nuclear criteria to estimate such questions of design as the critical size for an 
atomic bomb and in developing diffusion techniques for the separation of the 
fissile form of uranium, Uranium 235, which occurs only as one part in 140 
in the ordinary metal. Liaison was established with parallel American tre- 
searches; and, after negotiations between the two Governments following 
American entry into the war, it was decided in June 1942 that no plants for 
the production of atomic bombs should be built in Britain, where the avail- 
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able resources were far scarcer and which was subject to hostile attack. One 
group of British physicists under Chadwick went to work on the bomb itself 
at Los Alamos; another under Cockcroft built up a research project in Canada, 
working with the Americans. It had been agreed that for the duration of the 
war there should be complete co-operation and sharing of scientific results. 

Thus it was that, when the bombs successfully developed in this huge 
American research effort ended the war against Japan, Britain commanded a 
very considerable theoretical knowledge of the control of nuclear fission, a 
good deal of outline knowledge of the methods of application of this theory, 
but practically no experience of the detailed design, construction or operation 
of nuclear production plants. Formally, this might not have hampered it 
militarily, on the assumption that the United States would be prepared to 
supply the information necessary for the speedy construction of atomic 
bombs, should this become necessary; and when Britain set up the research 
establishment at Harwell at the end of 1945 it planned to produce fissile 
material in Britain in sufficient quantities “to enable the United Kingdom to 
develop its programme for the use of atomic energy as circumstances might 
require”, It was already becoming clear, however, that security restrictions 
in the United States were inhibiting the exchange of atomic information 
provided for in the war-time agreements; the passing of the MacMahon Act 
in 1946 made it clear that military information would not be forthcoming, 
and the Attlee Government therefore ordered that development of a British 
atomic bomb should proceed with the maximum urgency. 

In terms of practical production, Britain had to start almost from scratch 
to duplicate the essential elements of nuclear production that already existed 
on so vast a scale in the United States : plant to obtain uranium, as a metal or 
as a gaseous compound, from its ore; atomic piles to “irradiate” this metal, 
growing the artificial fissile element plutonium, literally “atom by atom”, 
from the fissile isotope in the natural uranium; plant to separate fissile 
uranium from non-fissile forms, for certain advanced forms of pile; and plant 
to separate plutonium from irradiated metal and to refine it for use in atomic 
weapons. Fundamental scientific knowledge of the principles concerned in 
all these plants was readily available at Harwell, many of whose staff had 
worked in the American and Canadian atomic projects; but there were no 
engineers at all in Britain who had any knowledge whatever of atomic energy 
work, 

Moreover, the team of engineers recruited by Sir Christopher (then Mr.) 
Hinton for the atomic energy production organization at Risley in Lan- 
cashire, who set about these tasks with the characteristic confidence of their 
kind when presented with any design requirement and told to do it their own 
way, soon learned that this entirely new technology presented certain entirely 
new kinds of engineering problem. The materials concerned, and the pro- 
cesses involved in producing or separating them, were new to engineering 
practice; quite apart from the nuclear properties that had to be considered 
in the design of the atomic piles, the chemistry and metallurgy of the other 
processes required fresh study and data. This complex new industry, more- 
over, was being created in the early post-war years of intense industrial 
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scatcities and delays in delivery; manufacturers were being asked to do new, 
difficult, and not particularly rewarding jobs for yet another government 
organization. The Risley design teams had to work to a very tight time-table; 
several of the plants were built without the ordinary intermediate step of a 
pilot-scale plant to test out the design before committing one’s major invest- 
ment. But every plant in the programme was commissioned within a month 
of the estimated date; and though other sections of industry, and of the Civil 
Service, think of atomic energy as a department that was given almost carte 
blanche in capital expenditure, Risley’s final plant costs ran out close to the 
budgeted sums. 

The primary purpose of this production programme, along with much of 

the research at Harwell and with the weapon development at Aldermaston 
under Sir William Penney, had become the development of an atomic bomb 
on schedule: Monte Bello, in late 1952, was the first crown of this effort, 
which led on logically to the hydrogen bomb. But also, from the beginning, 
Britain had been interested in the possible civil applications of atomic energy. 
In a programme for the development of weapons, an atomic pile was a plant 
for the conversion of non-fissile uranium into fissile plutonium, which in- 
cidentally liberated the immense energies of atomic fission as large amounts 
of heat, usually wasted. An immediate but minor civil application deriving 
from the operation of such a pile was the supply to research, medicine and 
industry of radio-active isotopes of various elements formed as “fission 
products” in the pile. But the obvious next step was the design of such a pile 
to produce heat as the major product and fissile plutonium only as the by- 
product; and to harness that heat as useful energy. In one of the possible 
types of atomic pile, a “fast reactor” in which the fission process is not slowed 
down by some “moderating element”, it is moreover theoretically possible 
to produce more fissile material than is being used up in the reaction, by 
converting steadily more and more of the non-fissile uranium into plutonium. 
This projected system of “breeding” would thus enable a far greater propor- 
tion of natural uranium (and possibly of another element, thorium) to be 
converted into fissile fuels than in the earlier “‘slow reactors”. 

The interrelated decisions that determined the size and the nature of 
Britain’s civil programme of nuclear energy were again largely the result of 
the country’s peculiar circumstances and limited natural endowments. But 
from the point of view of the nuclear scientists and engineers these limitations, 
at least, have had distinct compensations. In particular, they have put Britain 
into a most unusual position of technical advance vis-a-vis the United States. 
For once, it is Britain that is ahead in turning the ideas into ironmongery— 
and the United States that remains engrossed in the theoretical complexities 
of less immediately practical research. 


New Power for Peace 


HE primary circumstances that surrounded the Government’s decision 
at the end of 1954 to proceed with the development of nuclear energy for 
civil purposes were the growth of anxiety over Britain’s fuel supplies and the 
assurance of the nuclear experts that they could offer nuclear energy, in the 
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form of electricity, at a cost of roughly the same order as power from con- 
ventional sources such as coal, oil, or hydro-electricity. In any absolute com- 
parison, Britain cannot be counted as rich in fuel reserves; with no oil and 
little water-power, it has coal reserves for, say, 200-300 years. This was always 
taken as an ultimate justification for the study of power-producing reactors 
at Harwell, from its earliest days; but in the last five years the idea of Britain 
as a country short of fuel has shifted from an academic classification to a cold 
and practical reality for the present. Full employment and a rapid rate of 
internal economic expansion have at once dissipated the “‘spare capacity” of 
unemployed miners upon which Britain’s coal industry could rely in the 
‘twenties and ’thirties and, on the other hand, have rapidly increased the con- 
sumption of fuel in Britain. 

To sustain continued economic expansion, it can be taken as desirable that 
fuel consumption should go on rising (though demand in recent years may 
have been distorted by partial rationing and price policies). But it seems clear 
that there is little hope that coal production in Britain could be raised in step 
with the advance of demand. Indeed, the National Coal Board estimates that 
in the present stage of this extractive industry, where a large proportion of 
output is being raised from very old pits, vast investment in development of 
new seams and some sinkings of new mines will be required merely to main- 
tain output and raise it very slightly over the next ten to fifteen years. Clearly, 
large amounts of oil will have to be imported; but, apart from the pressure 
this might impose on the balance of payments, oil too is a wasting natural 
resource, and one unlikely to last as long even as Britain’s coal. The chance 
to introduce a new source of primary fuel—based it is true upon an imported 
material, but one required in amounts that are tiny in comparison with the 
import of coal or oil—had come none too soon for this country. 

Certain natural limitations of this country, again, had considerably in- 
fluenced the design of reactors which British scientists and engineers were 
ready to put forward as economic generators of heat—to be converted into 
electricity by the conventional process of raising steam and passing this 
through a turbo-generator. Immediately after the war, in designing the first 
British piles for plutonium production, the British scientists and engineers 
had been considering a type used in the United States, in which the heat 
produced in a natural-uranium pile moderated with graphite would have 
been removed by water cooling, because they thought alternative methods of 
air cooling too inefficient. But a water-cooled pile, at least in theory, might 
be dangerous, and needed to be sited a considerable distance from towns; 
moreover, it needed large volumes of water of very high purity. A lengthy 
survey found only one site in Britain that seemed to meet both requirements ; 
in the meantime, British engineers had increased the efficiency of air cooling 
for such reactors. In the event, the air-cooled reactor was selected. Over the 
years, considerable experience was gained in the operation of such reactors at 
Windscale in Cumberland; and this was of considerable use in the design 
studies of a similar reactor cooled by another gas, carbon dioxide under 
pressure, that formed the basis of the eventual proposal for a reactor to pro- 
duce power as well as fissile material—the Calder Hall prototype. “It was 
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largely force of geographical circumstances”, Sir Christopher Hinton has 
said, “that led us to this type of reactor.” 

Any decision to move from the stage of development to that of production 
closes some doors as well as opening others. The British decision to “freeze 
out” upon this comparatively conservative design of reactor in order to 
build commercial nuclear power plants fairly quickly, in conjunction with 
the limited total resources of men and money that this country can spend 
upon research and development in comparison with the United States, has 
largely precluded other attractive fields of experiment, particularly in the 
field of “enriched” fuel reactors. Slow reactors that produce power as well 
as plutonium (the emphasis between these two purposes being within limits 
flexible) are not necessarily the most efficient of nuclear power produccrs; 
not are the advanced “breeder” reactors that may in time be able to produce 
electricity and constantly to replenish the economy’s supplies of fissile fuels. 
Many forms of reactor that come in between the two, usually using natural 
uranium that has been enriched to contain a higher proportion of fissile 
uranium isotope than occurs in nature, are being studied in the United 
States: these might indeed turn out to be the most efficient reactors for 
producing power. The British power stations of the Calder Hall type and the 
rather more efficient similar stations now to be built for the Central Electri- 
city Authority have been criticized by Americans and other experts abroad as 
“Model T” stations; and it is sometimes anxiously asked here whether this 
concentration upon a less advanced reactor may prejudice Britain’s advantage 
of being first in the field when it comes to exporting nuclear power stations. 

The immediate answer from Harwell and Risley is fairly obvious. The 
United States has the cheapest conventional power of any of the world’s 
industrial countries; nuclear power at the price at which it may be available 
in Britain, a halfpenny to three-farthings a unit*, would interest very few 
regions of the U.S.A. Its interest, obviously, is in pressing forward as many 
possibilities of cheapening power in the medium run as it can afford to 
finance; in the meantime, it is able to sell research reactors of various types 
abroad by offering these in “package deals” with enriched uranium, which it 
can sell more cheaply than any other country because of the huge production 
facilities that it set up during the war, and which are now required only to 
maintain in being its stockpile of weapons. Canada, which possesses the 
research facilities, hardly needs nuclear power; there seems little immediate 
chance that this could compete for cost with the country’s vast resources of 
hydro-electric power. No other country in the Western world has at present 
sufficiently advanced facilities to move into practical nuclear energy produc- 
tion—though several have similar scarcities of conventional fuel to that of 
Britain, and various countries in Western Europe now possess research 
reactors. The British decision to adopt the “Model T” reactor was made to 
suit British circumstances and capabilities; but no practical competitors for 
power production now at economic costs are in the field. 

* It is only fair to note that American interest rates are higher, and depreciation periods 


shorter, than the rather low capital charges provided for in the A.E.A. estimates here; 
on their basis, the cost of power from British stations would be somewhat higher. 
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That was the original reply of the British nuclear designers. Since then, 
experience with the gas-cooled reactor—and hearsay of American experience 
in developing various types of more advanced reactors using “enriched” fuel 
—has given them fresh grounds for confidence. Harwell has various types of 
research reactor that enable it to “simulate” other types of enriched reactor 
for design studies without actually building prototypes; such studies, plus 
reports from abroad, suggest that it is proving more difficult than was 
expected to produce electricity from these more advanced designs at costs 
in any way comparable to the British. None of the prototype reactors now 
being built in the United States is expected to produce cheap nuclear power; 
they are merely to assess which of the alternative methods offer the best 
chance for reducing costs. Sir Christopher Hinton’s favourite gas-cooled 
reactor, which he defended against considerable expert criticism at the 
Geneva conference in 1955, has meanwhile shown more and more possi- 
bilities of further development and cost reduction. Harwell and Risley have 
today more ground for believing what he said then: 


It would be a great mistake to assume that these conservatively designed 
reactors . . . have only a limited future. With development, the reciprocating 
steam engine held its own over a period of nearly 200 years as an economical 
prime mover, and the simplicity and reliability of the gas-cooled reactor will 
entitle it to a similar place in the history of nuclear power. 


For power production from now on, it was clear that Risley could no 
longer handle design and construction alone; nor was this in principle 
desirable. The commercial nuclear stations would in the long run be owned 
and operated by the nationalized electricity authorities (though the Atomic 
Energy Authority remains responsible for the fabrication and the processing 
of fuel elements for charging and recharging the nuclear piles); and for the 
construction of commercial power stations, Britain already possessed an 
established plant industry. Some firms in this industry had worked, under 
contract to Risley, on the construction of Calder Hall; in 1955 the Atomic 
Energy authority promoted the formation of four groups of contractors for 
nuclear power plant, consisting primarily of a heavy electrical firm and a 
boiler-making partner, in most cases with civil engineering contractors. It 
trained engineers from these companies—and incidentally a certain number 
of its own key staff moved over to form the nucleus of design teams for the 
new groups. These were the groups invited to tender for the building of the 
first three commercial nuclear power stations—two for the Central Elec- 
tricity Authority and one for the South of Scotland Electricity Authority. 


Accelerating the Expansion 


NDER the first nuclear programme approved by the Government at 
the end of 1954, then, a logical and smooth sequence of transition was 
arranged for this new technique, from a highly specialized branch of weapon 
production to a practical form of electricity generation. The early stations 
were to be slightly modified versions of the Calder Hall type, producing 
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power and plutonium; later in the programme some stations using slightly 
enriched fuels might be introduced; the plutonium produced during the 
early years of the programme would be destined for the fuelling of eventual 
“power breeder” stations of a type being studied in a prototype reactor to be 
built by the Atomic Energy Authority at Dounreay, near the northern tip of 
Scotland. “The programme”, said an A.E.A. spokesman last summer, “is 
not a ‘crash programme’ with the sole immediate purpose of saving coal; it 
should be regarded as the necessary foundation of a further more important 
and rapid expansion of nuclear power after 1965 when a substantial saving in 
coal should result.” 

Since he spoke, the plan has taken on rather more of the aspect of a “crash 
programme”. Instead of the original 1,500-2,000 megawatts of nuclear 
capacity that was planned for 1965, Lord Mills announced this February that 
it was now planned to install 5,000-6,000 megawatts by that date. This is to 
some extent, admittedly, the result of technical improvements, which made it 
possible to get more heat from the reactors planned and hence to generate 
more power from them, without a proportionate increase in capital cost; 
such technical and comparatively “painless” increases in the programme 
might have amounted to roughly doubling the capacity to be installed by 
1965. But the increase over and above that technical “upgrading” of reactors 
has obviously been partly influenced by the Suez débacle and its aftermath. 
This did not suddenly create a new danger to Britain’s oil supplies from the 
Middle East; it merely underlined an existing jeopardy. Various measures of 
insurance and self-protection are open to Britain: more rapid development 
of a triumphantly advancing new technology offering fuel with a far lower 
“import content” is high on the list—though it should not be assumed that 
even the new programme, which would save the equivalent of 18 million tons 
of coal or 10-11 million tons of oil a year by 1965, can avoid a growth for 
some yeats in Britain’s dependence upon imported oil supplies. 

What of the cost? It is not easy to give any confident answers, though all 
authorities seem agreed that the cost of power from Britain’s first nuclear 
stations will be of much the same order as the cost from new coal-fired 
stations. The capital costs of nuclear stations are much higher—in the current 
programme, these are put at about {150 a kilowatt, including the initial fuel 
charge that must remain or be replaced in the reactor throughout its working 
life, against £55 or less per kilowatt for a coal-fired station. But the operating 
costs, and the cost of fuel burned up, are likely to be far smaller than in a 
conventional station. Just how small can only be ascertained in practice; it 
will depend critically upon how long the fuel elements can be kept in the 
reactor before suffering from distortion or becoming choked with the “ash” 
of fission products. British estimates, based upon a fairly conservative fuel 
life and upon a modest credit for the value of plutonium produced as a by- 
product (though the capital charges allowed look low because of the use of 
“sinking fund” amortization, which curiously enough is not used elsewhere 
in British nationalized electricity) suggest that a gross generating cost of 
perhaps three-farthings a unit of electricity (before transmission and distri- 
bution charges) would be reduced by the plutonium credit to about 0.66d. 
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a unit, compared with a cost of perhaps o-60d. a unit for power from coal 
stations at the beginning of the ’sixties (which seems fairly likely to rise, as 
the price of coal goes on rising). Nuclear capital costs, it is hoped, may also 
fall in later years as the efficiency of design improves. 

Before it gets much nuclear power the British public will have to foot part 
of a quite tremendous bill for building these stations. During the financial 
years from 1956-57 to 1965-66, the capital investment programmes of the 
Central Electricity Authority and the South of Scotland Electricity Board are 
likely to cost it £3,350 million, at 1956 prices, or whatever larger figure that 
sum may become if inflation continues. If this programme were to have been 
entirely for conventional plants burning coal or oil, it would cost only 
{2,600 million. The cost of the whole nuclear venture, therefore, adds about 
£750 million to the capital requirements of electricity in Britain. During the 
same period, the Atomic Energy Authority itself is likely to be investing 
about {60-70 million in prototype plants and in ancillary plant for fuel 
processing and fabrication of fuel elements. 


Opportunities for the Future 


N the early days of electricity supply, its steady extension made possible a 

continuous cheapening of the power supplied; and in more recent years 
constant technical development has kept pace with the growth of costs such 
as fuel, holding its price, relative to those of other commodities, steady or 
slightly declining. If predictions of nuclear power costs such as Sir Christopher 
Hinton’s come true, it will mean that electricity prices should remain relatively 
stable even in general inflation, thus becoming cheaper in comparison with 
most other commodities—certainly most other fuels. This should be of major 
importance in the development of nuclear electricity at home and abroad. 

Today it is perhaps only a few countries in Western Europe, along with 
Japan, that may be under economic pressure to develop nuclear power as 
fast as Britain. But in many countries the price of alternative fuels—for use 
in electricity generation or other forms of combustion—seems likely to rise 
steadily. In time, the need for nuclear electricity will come over the horizon 
of countries that can do without it today. The need alone, admittedly, may 
not justify the supply; as at present organized, large-scale nuclear stations at 
least would seem to require comparatively industrialized communities, with 
a fairly high level of continuous power demand, since these very costly 
plants are economic only when used as “base-load” stations. Scarcity of con- 
ventional fuels, therefore, is not an automatic qualification for nuclear power; 
in the circumstances of some agricultural communities, nuclear electricity 
might cost even more than their present costly fuels. 

Nevertheless, some significant opportunities for export of nuclear power 
plant will probably present themselves; after all, a significant amount of 
power plant and specialized electrical machinery does enter into world trade 
at present, though much of the constructional work has always been done 
with local labour and there seems some possibility that local scientific workers 
will want to have some hand in detailed design. It cannot be assumed that in 


the short run British plant manufacturers will have more chance to export 
R 
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nuclear power stations than they would have had to export conventional 
stations; they may, indeed, have to maintain construction and development 
of conventional stations rather longer for export purposes than they would 
for strictly domestic power requirements inside Britain. In the longer run, 
certainly, there may be a chance that the growth of electricity supply will 
proceed faster throughout the world, given the extra impetus of nuclear 
development; and that would probably mean a faster growth in the world 
market for exports of plant. Moreover, many of the firms on the periphery 
of the atomic circle, supplying such specialized products as beryllium or 
electro-magnetic pumps to handle liquid metal, should find opportunities to 
export their new “know-how” even to countries determined to set up their 
own atomic energy industries. 

The scope of nuclear technology, again, is certain to widen beyond its 
current fields of isotopes mainly for research or instrumentation and of power 
production. The Atomic Energy Authority is already discussing with various 
process industries the possibilities of using atomic heat directly in other 
industrial reactions than the raising of steam; moreover, the development of 
radiation chemistry, using radio-activity to promote chemical changes nor- 
mally engendered by heat or pressure, or in some cases to impart quite 
different properties to substances, is proceeding rapidly. 

Nor can the outsider, in peering at an industry that has produced so steady 
a stream of surprises over the last fifteen years, afford to reckon without the 
possibility of fresh surprises. In the field of power consumption, some 
economists concerned with nuclear power are ready to argue that the very 
availability of this new fuel in limitless amounts and at a fairly cheap price 
will stimulate a flow of new inventions to use more electricity—partly at the 
expense of other fuels, partly in increasing the rate of total fuel consumption. 
In nuclear technology itself, the possibilities of propulsion for civil ships— 
and aeroplanes—are already being actively studied. So is the possibility— 
now a good deal more than a dream—of controlled nuclear fusion, which 
would indeed open the vistas of virtually free, unmetered electricity. This is 
a new industry in which this old country—primarily perhaps because it is 
better endowed with brains than with other natural resources—is at present 
in the lead. It has real chances of staying there, if the arrogantly self-confident 
band of scientists and engineers who put it there continue to be given their 
heads. 
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FEDERATING THE ISLANDS 
THE PROSPECT FOR THE WEST INDIES 


T is ten years since the first Conference on Closer Association for the 

British Caribbean met at Montego Bay in 1947; yet the time seems to 
have been none too long, for it has been filled by many committees, com- 
missions and conferences, and not least by much devoted planning by the 
specialist sub-committees and the secretariat in Barbados. Time was needed for 
the many scattered and self-centred units to absorb the idea of Federation, 
and for a West Indian spirit to develop. Now at last in 1957 the Constitution 
is agreed upon, the United Kingdom and the several island Governments 
have passed the requisite Act and Ordnances, the capital site has been 
chosen, the Governor General, Lord Hailes, has been appointed, as well as 
a Chief Justice, and other Federal Officers, and the first Federal elections are 
to be held early in 1958. 

The Montego Bay Conference established a Standing Closer Association 
Committee (S.C.A.C.) and a permanent secretariat. After four meetings 
under the chairmanship of Sir Hubert Rance the Committee produced a 
draft Constitution in 1949. Under this Constitution the Federal Government 
is to consist of the Governor General, a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives, the last to be elected on adult suffrage, and to consist of five members 
from Barbados, seventeen from Jamaica, ten from Trinidad and Tobago, 
one from Monserrat, two each from Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Antigua, 
and Dominica, and two from St. Christopher, Nevis and Anguilla together. 
The Senate is to consist of nineteen senators appointed by the Governor 
General. A Conference was summoned by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in London in 1953 to approve this Constitution. There was general 
agreement except on two points, the site for the capital, which the Com- 
mittee had suggested should be in Trinidad, and the question whether 
immigration should be on the Federal or the unit list. One of the Trinidad 
delegates to the Conference refused to sign its report, and there was a storm 
in that island. 

It had originally been hoped that the two mainland territories, British 
Guiana and British Honduras, would join the Federation, but although they 
sent observers to the Conference they remained unconvinced. The Indians 
of British Guiana were reluctant to join a Federation in which Indians would 
be a minority in a predominantly African electorate, and both territories 
feared they would be swamped by immigrants from the over-populated 
islands. Similar fears actuated Trinidad, where East Indians are 37 per cent 
of the population. It looked in 1953 as if the opposition of Trinidad would 
wreck the carefully nurtured Federation, but the quiet determination and 
faith of Mr. Grantley Adams, Chief Minister of Barbados, found the way out. 
A Conference on Freedom of Movement was held in Trinidad in 1955, 
where Sir Hubert Rance was by then Governor. He has put it on record 
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how extremely difficult and uncertain the negotiations were, but finally a 
formula was found which satisfied Trinidad, though it left the question of 
freedom of movement as one of the most thorny the Federal Government 
will have to tackle. A further Conference with the Colonial Office was neces- 
sitated, and took place at Lancaster House in February 1956. Spirits were 
somewhat damped, and Mr. Gomes of Trinidad was still turbulent, this time 
on the subject of customs union. It took some gentle pressure from the 
Colonial Office to persuade delegates to make a formal act of confidence in 
Federation and, without attempting to resolve all their problems, to name 
a date for its implementation. 

A meeting of a new Standing Committee on Federation was held at the 
University College of the West Indies, Mona, Jamaica on February 22, 1957, 
to decide on a site for the capital, and to consider the reports of sub-com- 
mittees on legal and financial questions and the civil service. The atmosphere 
at this meeting was surprisingly different from that of the previous con- 
ferences. When delegates returned from the London meeting they had been 
accused of “‘obsequiousness” to the Colonial Office, and they themselves 
seemed in the mood of a young man who has allowed his engagement to 
be announced to a girl he is not sure he wants to marry! Yet a year later all 
was friendship, co-operation and eager expectation of the future. The change 
of scene from a London winter to the warm freshness of a Jamaican spring, 
with the logwood and quickstick flowering in the Mona hedges, and with 
the flags of all the islands fluttering on the processional way to the Senate 
House of the U.C.W.I., perhaps had something to do with it; West Indians 
are sensitive to atmosphere and here they were on their own ground—even 
on Federal ground, for the University College was a present witness to the 
future they could build together as West Indians. 

But it was not all a question of mood; significant things had happened in 
the intervening year. The first of these was the creation of the Caribbean 
Labour Party, a Federal party, jointly by Norman Manley of Jamaica and 
Grantley Adams of Barbados. Manley had become Chief Minister of Jamaica 
after the general election of January 1956, which returned his People’s 
National Party (P.N.P.) to power after eighteen years in opposition to 
Bustamante’s Jamaica Labour Party (J.L.P.). When he was called to represent 
his country at the London Conference Manley’s attitude was still that of a 
somewhat bitter Opposition leader; but he returned from it accepting Federa- 
tion as an accomplished fact and determined to shape it to his liking. He is 
undoubtedly the most able statesman in the British West Indies and has every 
chance of becoming the first Federal Chief Minister. The first step in this 
direction was a pact with Grantley Adams, the quiet-spoken veteran who 
has managed by consummate tact to put a liberal policy across in conserva- 
tive Barbados, and who has recently won a decisive election in his own 
island. 


Question of the Capital 


HE alliance between these two was enormously strengthened by an 
event that they could not have counted upon, the fall of the Trinidad 
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leader Gomes and the coming to power of a new party in that island, the 
People’s National Movement, or P.N.M., under Dr. Eric Williams. Gomes, 
an individualist of the Bustamante type, had not been disposed to yield an 
inch of what he conceived as his island’s interests, even in 1956; he and 
Manley had not agreed in London. Now the way was suddenly clear. 
Dr. Williams, an untried politician, but an intellectual of Manley’s own type, 
with a programme which, though not avowedly socialist, corresponded 
closely to that of Manley’s party, was ready to co-operate—almost embarrass- 
ingly ready, appearing suddenly in Jamaica in Christmas week when Manley 
was at his cottage in the Blue Mountains for the traditional Jamaican holiday. 
Both of them were due in Puerto Rico for the inauguration of President 
Mufioz’s third term, but instead they stayed in Jamaica and talked Federa- 
tion. What passed between them never became public, but it was widely 
believed that Manley had promised support for Trinidad as the site of the 
Federal capital, and that Williams, whose position had till then been un- 
certain, became an all-out Federationist. The P.N.M. did not, however, 
immediately join forces with Manley’s Federal Labour Party. The first 
General Meeting of the party was held in Kingston a few days later, but 
without Dr. Williams and his friends. At this meeting the leaders, Manley 
and Adams, made a very definite affirmation of socialist principles as the 
basis of their party’s programme, and adherence to socialism is alarming to 
the large Roman Catholic element in Trinidad. 

On January 2 the Commission appointed by the Colonial Office under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Francis Mudie to report on the most suitable position 
for the capital issued its Report. The Commission was advisory only, but 
their findings were very definite. They ruled out any of the smaller islands, 
rejected Trinidad because of the corruption of its political life, and firmly 
recommended Barbados as the capital. The Commission had visited Trinidad 
during its general election; in this the P.N.M. had made anti-corruption one 
of its major planks. It seems to be generally accepted in the West Indies that 
the coming to power of the P.N.M. was nothing short of a revolution which 
had swept away corruption. The Commission’s strictures on Trinidad caused 
a storm of indignation throughout all the islands, nascent nationalism and 
resentfulness of British expert reports finding a vent in outspoken and even 
offensive local criticism. The preference shown for Barbados, known as 
“Little England” and notorious for sharp social and racial distinctions, 
particularly roused the ire of local critics. 

The hubbub had not died down when the Standing Committee met on 
January 22; “some members” according to the Daily Gleaner of Jamaica “still 
chafed under anger or annoyance concerning the work done for them by 
the Capital Sites Commissioners”; but the latter had managed at least to 
settle the issue, for by their criticisms they had virtually handed the capital 
to Trinidad on a plate. By a combination of the tactful chairmanship of Sir 
Stephen Luke, the Comptroller of Development and Welfare, and the initia- 
tive of Norman Manley, the capital issue was relegated to the end of the 
agenda, and the Conference settled down to committee work on the con- 
stitutional and economic provisions for the future documented for them by 
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Sir Stephen and his team. Under the leadership of Manley and Williams 
economics got plenty of attention; although the delegates had a happy time 
adding noughts to the hypothetical millions they would require from the 
British Exchequer or elsewhere, they also made provision for an economic 
and statistical unit to be set up, immediately, to provide more cogent data 
for the Federal Government when at last it is faced with the prospect of 
action. At the final session of the Conference the capital was voted to Trinidad 
almost without discussion and few regrets have been uttered since, except 
from Trinidad itself, which is finding the surrender of the requisite land a 
hard demand. Thus the Federation is committed for its capital to the richest 
of the islands, the most southerly and tropical, the least British, and the least 
homogeneous in culture. Barbados has maintained a dignified silence. Trini- 
dad, with its large Roman Catholic and East Indian sections, is an epitome of 
West Indian racial difficulties, and for that very reason the more courageous 
choice. The East Indians of Trinidad have largely given support to Dr. 
Williams’s party, and their former leader, Maraj, declared at the meeting 
that he no longer represented a united opposition, and therefore supported 
Federation. The Indians of British Guiana have also welcomed the coming 
to power of the P.N.M., and their observers, while unable to commit their 
Government, held out hopes of an early accession to the Federation. 
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The New Governing Class 


HE collection of West Indian talent gathered at Mona was impressive; 
the smaller islands contributed leaders quite capable of holding their own 

with the big three. The great strength of the West Indies lies in their being 
able to call, not only for politicians but for civil servants, on a fairly large 
class of men of lively and critical intelligence, humorous and highly receptive, 
and well educated in a liberal culture. No other new Dominion, not even 
India, could make a better showing. It is noticeable that, though individuals 
may be of darker colour, they are largely of the mixed racial group known 
as the “brown men”, which has received decades of education and has long 
been chafing to take the lead. This class seems to have awoken almost during 
the last year to the opportunity Federation provides. There is some danger, 
however, that the better pay and prospects of Federal politics and the Federal 
Civil Service may drain talent from the smaller islands, whose tiny com- 
munities can ill afford it. A suggested dual membership of both Island and 
Federal Governments was turned down with some scorn as casting a slur on 
the smaller islands, and it is going to be a difficult matter for leaders even in 
the bigger units to choose between retaining local control and playing a part 
in the wider Federal sphere. A rebuke from the Daily Gleaner on the occasion 
of the Manley—Williams meeting was not uncalled for : “the Federation of the 
British West Indies is not the exclusive preserve of the British Caribbean 
politician.” There is real danger that politicians, and still more civil servants 
of this “brown” upper class, especially once they are segregated in their 
own capital, may grow out of touch with the peoples they are supposed to 
represent. 

A well-known Jamaican writer dared to whisper in conversation a couple 
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of years ago that “with Britain out of it” he feared the common people would 
be forgotten. Certainly these “commons”, for whom there are no plum jobs 
and no lively sense of enhanced status, are apathetic about Federation, when 
they are not openly alarmed at its expense. The West India Committee Cir- 
cular for March 1957 reports that “many persons have expressed relief that the 
capital will not be in Jamaica as the accompanying rise in the cost of living 
might have been serious”. There is a fairly widespread fear that Federation 
with its elaborate new governmental machine will increase rather than relieve 
the burdens now carried by the common people, who find the expenses of 
their own governments enough to carry. There is an ironic contrast between 
the slow gestation of this, the next Dominion to be born, and the speedy and 
unobstructed arrival of Ghana. The one has been hailed with misgivings, 
the other with triumphant acclaim. While Ghana came up the easy way on 
a tide of high cocoa prices and a continuously rising standard of living, the 
Standing Federation Committee could do no more about financing their 
future state than pass the following resolution to be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies: 


Whereas the Federation will commence with an inherited situation of poverty 
and unbalanced and inadequate economic development. . . . Be it resolved that 
the Standing Federation Committee requests the Chairman to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to take note of these matters and of the need of the area for econo- 
mic assistance and to grant the Federal Government immediately on its establish- 
ment economic aid on a scale sufficiently substantial to enable the problems to 
be dealt with speedily and effectively . . . the minimum amount required from 
H.M.G. ... is of the order of One Hundred Million Pounds, with a further 


provision for the second five years of an additional sum of the order of One 
Hundred Million Pounds. 


According to Professor Gordon Lewis of the University of Puerto Rico, 
in an article in the Daily Gleaner of January 7, 1957, such large-scale financial 
aid was not contemplated by the two draft Constitutions : 


it is worth noting that these documents accepted the traditional British Treasury 
view that political self-government must be accompanied by withdrawal of 
metropolitan financial aid. It is time that the obsolescence of that concept were 
recognized; both the Marshall Plan and the Colombo Plan emphasize how much 
it belongs to Victorian concepts of international public finance. There is much 
to be said for the American policy in Puerto Rico, where federal agencies still 
spend massively, with no control over local spending policies. No British 
Government so far, Labour or Conservative, has shown itself ready to under- 
take the really massive expenditure for the colonial peoples which they owe as 
a moral debt. 


There is no doubt that the West Indian politicians have their eyes on 
Puerto Rico, and will expect such “massive aid” as of right. The West India 
Committee Circular, organ of the chief commercial interests, has no such 
illusions, however; commenting on the resolution it writes: 

Whether the United Kingdom will be able to meet the requests of the recent 


conference remains to be seen, but generally, in considering the future it would 
be well for all concerned to bear in mind that in a rapidly changing world there 
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is at least a possibility that the United Kingdom may within no great span of 
time find herself unable to continue financial aid on the generous scale of recent 
years, or even to give such aid at all. 


There it is then: the “prospects” for the Federation depend very largely 
on the question at what point between these two extremes Great Britain 
finds herself able to take her stand. Moral debts in the American’s sense can 
be exaggerated, but the West Indians have a warmer claim : with many of them 
there are ties of blood; we and they grew up together from days when there 
was much less difference in our social and economic standards than there is 
now; we learnt together many things about good government, democracy, 
social morality, labour and trade and even education and the Church. Neither 
side is sufficiently aware of that past history; but a fund of goodwill remains, 
greater perhaps than in any other colonies. Although there is a general desire 
for emancipation from colonial leading strings, generosity from Britain 
would be reciprocated. Indeed they find it very hard to understand our 
frequent failures in that generosity, such as our weakness towards American 
competition with their fruit, and Cuban competition with their sugar and 
cigars. It might be very fertile if a more generous policy helped to build a 
strong community of mixed race standing between Europe and the Americas. 
Islands have never proved insignificant in world history. 


Federal Planning 


HE islands themselves are in no position to contribute directly to this 

desirable end. They are completely dependent on outside markets and 
outside capital, and their markets seem at the moment to have reached 
saturation. Here it is hoped that Federation will play a big part. Hitherto 
producers have been organized on an island and not on a regional basis. 
Delegations sent so frequently to bargain with Britain on behalf of one or 
another of the island products have hitherto been haphazardly chosen, fre- 
quently led by politicians rather than economists or practical men. The new 
Federal Ministry of Economic Planning should put an end to haphazard 
methods, and should also ensure a reciprocal exchange between the islands, 
within a customs union, if this can be achieved. It is also the intention to 
promote an active search for new markets and for new attractions to capital. 
A danger to the success of these aims might lie in the dichotomy by which 
production and commerce of all kinds remains in the hands of a white 
managerial class who by their colour are completely excluded from politics. 
The bureaucratic planning, which is already dominant in Jamaica and is 
likely to be favoured by the Federation will, like politics, be the preserve 
of the “brown” class. 

A Federation that does not help to solve the problems of high prices, low 
wages, unemployment and over-population will hold little interest for 
the third and greatest class, the black masses. Everywhere food is dear, the 
peasant has put every corner of his land into export crops, neglecting the 
foodstuffs which should feed a multiplying and largely landless popula- 
tion. Industrialization has not proved a great success where it has been 
tried, either in giving employment or in making cheap goods available. 
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Everywhere in the islands, and not least in Jamaica where there is 75 per cent 
illiteracy, education lags behind and labour is unskilled and inefficient. The 
Standing Committee voted for a Federal Adviser on Technical Education; 
this is very vital, for where there are thousands of unskilled unemployed 
there is a crying demand for skilled men. There is some hope that the lower- 
ing of customs barriers may help to reduce prices; but the thorny problem 
of adjusting tariffs has not been tackled yet, nor has that of Federal revenues, 
which are to be based on external customs. The hope that the throwing 
open of less populated islands to immigration might lessen the pressure on 
over-crowded ones like Jamaica and Barbados, is slender: islands like 
Dominica have already an unemployment problem. The threat of such an 
overspill has kept the mainland colonies aloof, and in truth the cultivated 
portion of British Guiana is as populated as any of the islands, while the 
islanders, who have long led an almost urban life, would be unsuited to 
pioneering in the untamed hinterland. There is likely to be a rush for work 
on the new capital buildings, and Trinidad has promised “free access” to the 
capital site. She may go farther, for it will be difficult to prevent such workers 
from becoming permanently absorbed. Such a boom in building is already 
happening in Jamaica, and may tide over a period. That island is said to 
have 100,000 recognized unemployed, more than twice the number of the 
bad days of 1938, and under-employment is general. Wages in the sugar 
industry are about £4 a week on the average; elsewhere unskilled labourers 
get 30s. a week, women 25s. Yet British expatriates complain that their 
salaries are unequal to the cost of living. The mood of the people has been 
increasingly aggressive and electric; if migration to Britain had not acted as 
a safety valve there might well have been disorder. 

Trinidad has long been the richest of the islands, wholly because of its 
oil deposits; yet as everyone knows this oil was nearly lost to a take-over 
bid from America. British investment in the Federation area is weak. Jamaican 
bauxite, which can rival Trinidad oil and probably exceed it, is in the hands 
of two American companies and one Canadian. The royalty was only this 
month raised from about 2s. 3d. to 115. or 125. a ton, promising an increase 
of about two millions in revenue, a very welcome buttress to a very shaky 
economy. As members of the sterling group lying within the dollar area the 
West Indies have been at a disadvantage in many ways, and the Federation 
may well show a restiveness which has long been concealed. A unified 
currency, based on a West Indian dollar, is likely to be an early and sensible 
development. Some crucial questions may be decided at the next meeting of 
the Standing Committee, due to take place in Trinidad on May 8; certain 
Federal Departments, Finance, Trade and Industries, Communications and 
Natural Resources have already been provisionally agreed upon; the econo- 
mic planning unit has been set up under an Economic Adviser; but there 
was disagreement about salaries for Ministers and Senators; customs, taxa- 
tion and freedom of movement are thorny questions still to be debated. 
The principle on which the final negotiations have been conducted would 
seem to be “‘Let there be a Federal Government, and let that Government 
settle the disagreements !” It looks as if that Government would start with a 
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ready-made two-party system. Sir Alexander Bustamante and his Party have 
been dissatisfied with the small part they have been allowed to play at the pre- 
Federal meetings, and their one delegate walked out temporarily after raising 
the question of party control of Federal offices and nominations to the 
Federal Senate. The Bustamante Industrial Trades Union called strikes which 
paralysed some of the biggest plantations during the crop season of 1957, 
and it was probably not an accident that they coincided with the Federal 
meeting. Now it is announced that Bustamante and Gomes, the defeated 
Trinidad leader, are shortly to meet for the foundation of a new Federal 
party. They have still to define their policy, and this may not be the strong 
suit of two such ad hoc leaders; one strong plank, however, is likely to be 
private enterprise as opposed to socialist bureaucracy. There is support, 
especially in the smaller islands, for opposition to the shackles of a Federal 
planned economy; it will be all to the good if this view gets an outlet through 
a party in the Federal House, instead of becoming the preserve of local 
leaders exploiting local discontents. It will be well too if the Federal Govern- 
ment does not become identified in the eyes of the people with a single 
political group. The greater political maturity of the West Indies may well 
show itself in the existence and free play of differing views, such as are lacking 
to the monolithic ruling parties of other nascent Dominions. Only the sinews 
of politics are lacking. One is tempted to say of the West Indies and, for 
instance, their sister, Ghana, “Si jeunesse savait! Si vieillesse pouvait!” 
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SECOND TERM UNCERTAINTIES 
FLAGGING ENERGIES IN WASHINGTON 


- one harks back to the mood of enthusiasm, crusading and high expecta- 
tions that characterized the beginning years of the first Eisenhower 
Administration, one notes that the Washington atmosphere in this first year 
of the second Eisenhower term of office is perceptibly different. 

Compared with four years ago, there is a little less drive and momentum 
to be found in the Eisenhower Administration. President Eisenhower, 
though still maintaining a tremendous personal popularity throughout the 
country, is discovered to be no longer totally immune to a measure of political 
and personal attack. The Administration’s legislative program, and its banner 
of “modern Republicanism”, have been man-handled by G.O.P. right wing 
politicians entrenched in the various states. 

The President has come belatedly to the defense of his own budget and 
has spoken out strongly on behalf of some phases of his foreign policy. But 
by and Jarge the picture is that of an Administration which is a little weaker 
and exhibiting somewhat less determination and dynamism than was to be 
expected so early in a presidential second term. 

These impressions must not be overemphasized. News dispatches which 
have circulated abroad depicting Mr. Eisenhower as worn out, ill and with- 
drawn from policy-making and politics are altogether incorrect. Newsmen 
who observe and question the President at his weekly press conferences find 
no deterioration of the presidential health since the second term began. The 
President’s grasp of the widely varying problems concerning which he is 
questioned by the press is as nimble as ever. 

Bu: the feeling in Washington is that the Administration has undergone a 
subtle change, that the crusade of revamping the Republican Party along 
modern lines will not be finished in 1960, and that even the President’s 
dedicated efforts toward peace and international goodwill may suffer here 
and there from lack of applied energy and mobilized skill. 

The picture at this stage is uneven, and the Administration could still con- 
found critics who are predicting a record of very modest accomplishment 
between now and 1960. At times, as with the launching of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine and the dispatch of the Richards mission to the Middle East, the 
Administration has exhibited a burst of creative statesmanship. At other times, 
as in its initial handling of its own budgetary estimates, the Administration, 


no longer the unbeatable team, has seemed a little unsure of itself and beset 
by divided counsels. 


The President’s Health 


EVERAL basic reasons are advanced in Washington to explain the im- 


pression of diminished energy in the second Eisenhower term, among 
them the President’s health regimen. 
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Following his two illnesses President Eisenhower adopted a careful routine 
of regulated activity, on medical advice. He takes a long lunch-hour, fre- 
quently exercises, usually rests or naps at noon. He is early to bed on some 
nights each week. He leaves Washington for his farm at Gettysburg on 
frequent weekends and flies to Georgia or some other recreational area for 
golf and rest every two months or so. 

Bothersome details are screened from his office activity, and middle- 
echelon politicians who come to town find his appointment schedule filled 
up. More routine problems than heretofore are intercepted by Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams. This, it is emphasized by the White House, leaves 
Mr. Eisenhower free to concentrate on crucial and high-level affairs of state. 

This streamlining of the colossal burdens of state is undoubtedly an 
improvement in many respects. The chief executive of the United States 
should have the necessary hours to concentrate on key issues, without, as a 
White House aide recently commented, “having to interrupt his thinking to 
go out in the Rose Garden to pose with some Republican from Rhode Island 
who caught an overweight haddock”. 

Mr. Eisenhower, of course, advised the American people before his re- 
nomination for the presidency in 1956 that this health regimen was in opera- 
tion. They elected him overwhelmingly nevertheless. And he in turn is 
dedicated to finishing out his full term. He seeks no further accolades from 
the nation which has accorded him so many high honors. He is a president 
with singularly few ulterior irons in the fire. 

This should make for single-minded leadership. At the same time, 
however, the understandable limitations on the presidential energies can 
affect policy-making in certain circumstances. There are times, as when a key 
policy is encountering heavy opposition within the President’s own party or 
in Congress, that only the President’s personal intercession and personal drive 
can overcome the resistance. This sustained effort requires presidential 
stamina. There have been moments when it seemed that President Eisen- 
hower, either from inclination or from weariness, was not putting forth that 
last ounce of energy and determination necessary to wrest a useful policy 
from defeat. 


The Conservative Republican Opposition 


ITHIN the Republican Party conservative elements—the stalwart sup- 

porters of the late Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio—are beginning a 
manceuver calculated to turn the G.O.P. back to “pre-Eisenhower prin- 
ciples”. This means advocacy of sharply reduced federal spending, less em- 
phasis on welfare-state measures, cuts in foreign aid and the abandonment of 
all efforts to correct the shortage of school classrooms in the United States 
by federal appropriations. 

In citadels of conservative Republicanism like Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 
the concept of “modern Republicanism”, so recently publicized, is being 
denounced and party leaders are planning to endorse conservatives for con- 
gressional and local contests in 1958. Efforts are also under way to promote 
—for 1960—the presidential candidacy of Senator William Knowland of 
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California, the Republican minority leader in the Upper House who so 
frequently and drastically differs with Mr. Eisenhower on both domestic and 
foreign issues. 

These conservatives have found a ready-made issue in the unprecedentedly 
large budget ( $71-8 thousand million) for fiscal 1958, which the Eisenhower 
Administration has presented to Congress. And they have found an effective 
ally in national businessmen’s associations such as the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers. These organiza- 
tions, exhibiting small gratitude for the benefits derived from the favorable 
“businessmen’s climate” which the Eisenhower régime has maintained for 
four years, have inaugurated nation-wide publicity campaigns against the 
budget. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has further pamphleteered against 
federal aid for school construction, alleging that no school shortage actually 
exists. 

After an initial period of hesitation and delay, in which Mr. Eisenhower 
virtually conceded that the 1958 budget was too high and invited Congress 
to trim it, the President came vigorously to the defense of this total estimate 
of future appropriations and spending. White House strategists realized that 
the Republican right wing was scheming to wreck “modern Republicanism” 
by associating the President’s policies with super-high spending. 

The President thereupon pointed out that, as the nation expands and 
populations increase, the cost of government is bound to grow. The per- 
centage of budyet increase for fiscal 1958 over fiscal 1957, for instance, is not 
so great as the likely percentage increase in the nation’s “gross national 
product”—its output of goods and services. President Eisenhower pointed 
out to a number of his protesting business acquaintances that his budget 
had not increased so much as had the budgets of their own manufacturing 
concerns. 

But the anti-spending campaign piled an avalanche of protesting letters on 
the desks of members of Congress. The conservative wing of the G.O.P. 
has undeniably created an opposition in many sectors of national opinion to 
Eisenhower spending policies; to that degree it has rendered more difficult 
the passage of Administration programs through Congress. This applies 
particularly to programs such as foreign aid, which carry no direct and 
immediate benefit to the “voters back home”. 


Struggle for Control 


ELATEDLY the Administration and its allies in Congress have come to 
the defense of “modern Republicanism”. The small contingent of 
G.O.P. Senators representing the party’s liberal and internationalist wing, 
such as Senators Jacob K. Javits of New York and John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky, have denounced the right-wing tactics. Senator Cooper recently 
proclaimed that “the struggle is now joined for the control of the Republican 
Party”. 
Within the Administration Arthur Larson, a Republican intellectual who 
has ghost-written portions of the President’s most eloquent speeches and 
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who laid down basic Republican doctrine in his recent volume entitled, A 
Republican Looks at His Party, is still declaring that “modern Republicanism 
is on the march”. But precisely which way it is marching—whether to victory 
or to extinction—is as yet unclear. 

Political parties in the United States are invariably coalitions of local and 
diverse groupings among the 48 states. The Democrats and the Republi- 
cans overlap in their conservative and liberal wings, strange as this must 
sometimes seem to oversea observers. For a time, indeed for four years, 
it has seemed as if the more modern Republicans would—by promoting 
young and attractive candidates for office, by staffing state committees 
with new chairmen and by capturing liberal political issues from the 
Democrats—set the party to travelling irrevocably down a new and modern 
highway. 

The present resurgence of the right wing may represent only a temporary 
relapse. Or it may be explainable as simply the traditional reassertion of con- 
servative outlook by the Republicans in Congress, while the presidency 
remains in the hands of the liberal wing. Certainly the Republican presidential 
candidate who is currently regarded by the political experts as “most likely 
to succeed” in 1960 is Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, and he is classified 
as an Eisenhower Republican. 

Mr. Nixon has been carefully groomed for the office by Mr. Eisenhower 
and his White House advisers. He has exhibited a new degree of states- 
manship, restraint and perception in serving as foreign affairs spokesman 
on occasion. He has endeared himself to Negro voters in the United States 
—whose ballots are crucial in some cities and states—by his aerial safari 
through Africa when he attended the independence ceremonies of Ghana. 
He has managed to avoid alienating the conservative segments of his 
party. On estimates of present performance he ought to defeat Senator 
Knowland handily in the contest for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion in 1960. 

The mid-term elections of 1958 may display a further setback in Congress 
for the new Republicanism. Fifteen of the 21 Republican Senators seeking 
re-election at that time will be conservatives—mildly so in some cases or in 
other instances extremists and isolationists such as Senators Jenner of Indiana 
and Malone of Navada. By the terms of American political practice President 
Eisenhower, however much he may disapprove of some of these candidates, 
cannot campaign actively against them though he may refrain from cam- 
paigning actively for them. Senatorial victories by this grouping will be 
hailed by the right wing as further evidence of the decline of “modern 
Republicanism”’. 

President Eisenhower advised his audiences during the 1956 election race 
that one of the reasons impelling him to seek a second term was his hope to 
finish the job of modernizing the Republican Party. The semi-official history 
of the first Eisenhower years in office, Ezsenhower: the Inside Story, by Robert J. 
Donovan, records the President’s early exasperation and disenchantment with 
the G.O.P. Old Guard. Wondering out loud whether his party was repre- 
sented by men “with adequate vision and understanding”, the President at 
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one time actually considered the advisability of forming a new third party to 
represent his political thinking. 

President Eisenhower must be pondering these days just how much head- 
way he has made against the entrenched conservatives of his party. 


The No-Third-Term Rule 


FURTHER reason why Mr. Eisenhower finds his power and prestige 

with Congress and politicians diminishing as he moves through his 
second term is the fact that he cannot again succeed himself. An American 
chief executive who will inexorably be shorn of the powers of his office in 
another three or four years traditionally loses some of his persuasive impact. 
The high personal popularity possessed by Mr. Eisenhower has enabled him 
to mitigate this law of diminishing influence to an unusual degree. But the 
very prospect that, come 1960, Mr. Eisenhower will be retired to the role of 
elder statesman and will no longer be sitting in the White House and in 
control of patronage, political appointments, public propaganda and ad- 
ministration policy casts its inevitable shadow ahead. 

Age alone would be something of a barrier to the prospect that Mr. 
Eisenhower would stand for a third term of office. He will be seventy in 
1960. Beyond that, of course, is the recent constitutional amendment which 
forbids a president to have more than two terms of office. It is ironic that 
this measure, instigated by Republicans with sharp memories of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s four terms of Democratic ascendancy in the White House, should 
apply first to a Republican president. 

Whereas a Churchill, a Gladstone or a Mackenzie King could become 
Prime Minister of Britain or Canada an unlimited number of times, the 
American custom established by George Washington, the first president, has 
always favored the two-term-only tradition. Students of the presidency argue 
that the third-term ban makes for a weaker presidency ; an individual widely 
experienced after eight years of office may not use that experience in another 
term. Others regard the constitutional amendment as a safeguard against 
tyranny and one-man rule. 

Whatever the merits of these arguments, the fact that Mr. Eisenhower 
cannot succeed himself does mean that there is a subtle attenuation of his 
influence on party policy as the months go by. Right-wing elements in his 
party welcome this attenuation. Old Guard candidates may hope for a 
presidential endorsement when they stand for re-election to Congress in 
1958, and in 1960, but simultaneously they are doing battle against the 
President’s budget and the President’s legislative program in a manner 
that would be unthinkable under a parliamentary system with its strict party 
discipline. 

There are political observers in Washington who contend that it is too 
late now for Mr. Eisenhower to reverse the trend—to display strong leader- 
ship, push his program through Congress and rescue “modern Republican- 
ism”, They say that the President should have moved farther and faster very 
early in his first Administration, in the first flush of victory. Instead he was 
“learning the ropes”, appointing commissions to study controversial issues, 
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dealing very gingerly with McCarthyism, and, although privately much per- 
turbed, avoiding head-on clashes with the Old Guard. Now the most power- 
ful Republican Senators are of the right wing. “Eisenhower Republican” 
legislators have seldom been appointed to the key committees of Congress, 
and some of the important Congressional liaison posts in the White House are 
staffed by conservatives. 

It is quite possible however that the President could wrest his major 
legislative items from defeat if he would mobilize his personal prestige, as by 
appealing to the nation in a “fireside chat” when a crucial Bill is before 
Congress. White House aides predict that he will utilize more and more the 
public forum accorded him every time he accepts a speaking engagement, to 
publicize some phase of his program. When the White House announces 
that Mr. Eisenhower is going to speak before a manufacturers’ dinner or a 
foreign-policy luncheon on “‘a vital matter”, television, radio and the press 
hasten to provide nationwide coverage. 

Though the School Construction Bill, designed to expend $400,000,000 
annually for four years, is in serious jeopardy, a strong boost from the Presi- 
dent could undoubtedly stir recalcitrant legislators. If so minded, the Presi- 
dent could yet win on his civil rights program, the core of which would permit 
federal injunctions to be issued against states or individuals who sought to 
deprive negroes of the right to vote. 
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No Relaxation in Foreign Affairs 


| is in the field of foreign affairs, in which Mr. Eisenhower is keenly 
interested, that his Administration is displaying its greatest strength and 
initiative. Whatever may be thought of the Dulles—Eisenhower policy in 
regard to Suez, with its surrender of the canal to President Nasser, the 
United States has been successfully repairing the West’s relations with the 
Arab world and has begun to make the Eisenhower Doctrine a persuasive 
“presence” in that part of the globe. 

Here the design of the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, has been 
slowly and carefully to tighten the economic cords around Egypt, while 
simultaneously isolating it from its Arab neighbors. Even the strange 
Washington visit of King Saud of Saudi Arabia has paid off, to a degree, in 
alerting the Arab monarch to the extent to which he and his oil revenues 
were being “‘used” by Colonel Nasser, and in persuading him that he could 
rely on American help if Nasser schemed to overthrow him. 

The tumultuous events in Jordan had not run their course at the time this 
report was written, but in the first instance at least the strength displayed by 
King Hussein was ascribable in large measure to the support he received, not 
only from his own Bedouin tribes but from Washington and the kings of 
neighboring Iraq and Saudi Arabia. And these kings in turn were strengthened 
by the presence of the United States Sixth Fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
as well as by their conclusion that, with American assistance, the dangerous 
penetration of Communist influence in the churning cities and villages of the 
area could be brought to a halt. 

The Jordanian setback is the first body-blow to Colonel Nasser’s prestige 
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since the Israeli Army handily trounced the Egyptian Army on its way to 
Suez. If this trend of events against Colonel Nasser should continue, the 
quiet and almost inscrutable policies of Secretary Dulles would shine in a 
vastly improved light. 

Meanwhile at the Bermuda Conference the unwritten Anglo-American 
alliance was restored somewhat to its ancient condition of mutual respect and 
cordiality. At Bermuda frank speaking prevailed on both sides of the con- 
ference table. The British found the American participants responsive to Prime 
Minister Macmillan’s economic program—his “dash toward productivity”— 
and the dire economic need to thin out Britain’s global garrisons. The Ameri- 
cans, including the President, warmed to a man willing to speak his mind, ready 
to avoid recriminations over the past, and obviously receptive to new ideas. 

At Bermuda both nations recognized that this is a transitional period—in 
which Britain is devoting more money and manpower to productivity and 
less to defense, in which guided missiles and nuclear weapons will increasingly 
take over the defense of Britain and Western Europe, and in which for an 
uncertain period of adjustment the N.A.T.O. alliance will be weaker than it 
should be in terms of manpower, new weapons and popular support. 

What Bermuda accomplished was an open and friendly discussion of, and 
general agreement on, desirable goals and aims. But it defined few policies 
for achieving these goals. For instance both President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Macmillan, in a quiet morning session, discussed the use of 
the United Nations as a major instrument of diplomacy. Mr. Macmillan 
expressed Britain’s grave misgivings about the Washington policy of entrust- 
ing crucial interests to the volatile forum of the U.N. Assembly and its 
growing Asian-African boc. Mr. Eisenhower averred that the Asian-African 
bloc was by no means monolithic and that in the long pull the West could 
learn to work through the world parliament of the U.N. even as Western 
political parties “‘get things done” in their national parliaments and con- 
gresses. But the disagreement on the U.N. remained. 

As Bermuda proved, in foreign affairs the Eisenhower Administration has 
possessed an energetic hard-working diplomat in the person of Mr. Dulles, 
whether one considers his policies wise or devious. In many other cabinet 
posts the Administration has been represented by able, energetic men, such 
as Health Education and Welfare Secretary Marion Folsom, Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell and of course Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey 
and Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 

But the reported imminence of various top-level Cabinet resignations— 
of men who have “stayed on far longer than they intended”—is one more 
symptom of the fact that the Eisenhower Administration has travelled far 
beyond the “‘fresh enthusiasms of youth” stage of its career. The problems 
ahead, of maintaining drive and momentum, are no different from those faced 
by any president as his second term slips along. But Mr. Eisenhower, with 
all his vast popularity and friendly appeal, is not immune to the challenge. 


United States of America, 
May 1957. 











APARTHEID MARCHES ON 


PROGRESS OF A REVOLUTIONARY DOCTRINE 


HE Nationalist Government is finding itself in an increasingly em- 

barrassing, if not untenable, position. It came to power by persuading 
its supporters that the doctrine of apartheid prov'ded the only adequate 
solution to race problems in South Africa, and for nine years this theory has 
been so consistently and so fervently advocated that apartheid has achieved a 
semi-divine status, non-acceptance of which it is possible for ardent National- 
ists to regard as sinful. 

As a party-political slogan the word apartheid has all the advantages of 
imprecision. When, however, it has to be put into practice and at the same 
time clothed in democratic respectability, it is a much more difficult matter 
to handle. The Government is unwilling, indeed unable, to carry through 
apartheid to its only morally justifiable conclusion—separate independent 
Bantu states. Nevertheless, its continued existence depends on the ability to 
persuade its followers that apartheid is being put into practice and that it will 
maintain White domination without being unfair to non-Whites. There are 
two things the Government cannot do: take those steps that will make total 
territorial separation a reality, and refrain from worshipping at the shrine of 
apartheid. 

In these circumstances the Government must continue to make laws that, 
while they do not hasten the advent of Bantustan, restrict or prohibit inter- 
racial contacts that are not on the master-and-servant level. Apartheid is, in 
reality, a revolutionary doctrine, and has developed a momentum of its own 
in which its adherents have been caught up. They must go on taking more 
draughts of apartheid, and must try to prevent those who do not believe in it 
from putting their belief into practice. This necessarily involves the assump- 
tion of increased powers to control the lives of all citizens, White and non- 
White, and to compel local authorities to carry out Government policy 
whether or not they approve of it. 

It was, thus, only to be expected that Government would try to curb those 
institutions that are interracial. The English-language churches, the so-called 
“open” universities, the Liberal Party, interracial clubs and welfare organiza- 
tions—all these have for long been an offence to the Nationalist Party be- 
cause they more or less actively promote interracial contacts and thus deny 
the validity of apartheid. 'Two Bills now before Parliament aim at neutralizing, 
if not destroying, these so-called “liberalistic” institutions. 


Apartheid in the Universities 


HE Separate University Education Bill, in its original form, proposed to 
set up a number of university colleges for non-Whites on a tribal and 
racial basis; to make it a criminal offence to register a non-White student, 
after 1957, at any other university; to place the University College of Fort 
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Hare (a constituent college of Rhodes University) under the Department of 
Native Affairs; and to separate the non-European Medical School in Durban 
from the University of Natal (of which it is a constituent) and place it under 
the Union Department of Education. 

Before the second reading it was discovered that the clauses dealing with 
Fort Hare and the Medical School involved private as well as public interests 
and that the Bill was therefore a hybrid Bill, requiring special parliamentary 
procedure, including reference to a Select Committee. The Minister of 
Education, Mr. Viljoen, accordingly withdrew the Bill and introduced a new 
one which leaves Fort Hare and the Medical School to be dealt with later. 
For the rest, it is the same Bill except that the original draft made it an offence 
for a university to register a non-White student, while in the new draft it is 
the non-White student who commits an offence by registering. This is a 
distinction without a difference, but it has enabled supporters of the Bill to 
argue that it does not now prevent a university from admitting a non-White 
student (which would have been an interference with its autonomy) but 
merely prevents a non-White from registering ! The distinction is even finer, 
since a university registering a non-White student would be abetting him and, 
therefore, culpable. 

The Bill has roused a storm of protest on various grounds. In the first 
place, the contemplated university colleges will be completely under the 
control of a Minister, who will appoint the council, the senate, the principal, 
and the staff, and decide who may be admitted as students. The staff will be 
civil servants, transferable from one institution to another. The Bill defines 
misconduct in detail, and any member of the staff of a university college who 
“publicly comments adversely upon the administration of any Government 
department . . .” or who publicly identifies himself with any propaganda 
calculated to “impede, obstruct or undermine the activities of any Govern- 
ment department”, will be guilty of misconduct and subject to disciplinary 
acticn, which may include dismissal. In these circumstances it is doubtful 
whether men and women of academic repute will seek positions in the tribal 
university colleges; and if, in a missionary spirit, they do, their academic 
reputations are likely to suffer. The staff of the non-European Medical School 
in Durban has already indicated that it will resign en bloc if the Bill passes. 
It is, therefore, unlikely that the contemplated institutions will be able to 
maintain high academic standards. Hitherto, non-Whites have taken the 
same degrees as Whites; but it is improbable that the new degrees will 
enjoy the same public confidence that is accorded degrees from the White 
universities. 

A second argument against the Bill is based on the well-grounded fear that 
academic and physical facilities in the new institutions will be inferior to those 
enjoyed in the White universities. As the United States Supreme Court said, 
separate but equal facilities have no place in the field of public education. 
Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. In any case, the Reserva- 
tion of Separate Amenities Act of 1953 provides that separate facilities on 
public premises shall not be declared void “merely on the ground that the 
facilities are not similar in character, standard or quality”. The establishment 
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of university colleges with facilities remotely comparable to those at the 
White universities will be a costly business, as the Holloway Commission, 
appointed by the Government to investigate university apartheid, pointed 
out. It is felt to be unlikely that the money for such enterprises will be 
available from public funds; and if it were, it could be spent to better advan- 
tage if applied to enable the existing universities to expand. 

A third argument against the Bill is that it interferes with university 
autonomy by depriving existing universities of the right to decide whom 
they shall admit as students. The universities of Cape Town and Witwaters- 
rand have a long tradition of admitting students on merit without regard to 
colour. These two universities have naturally taken the lead in a vigorous 
and sustained campaign against the Bill. Student mass meetings and public 
demonstrations, resolutions by senates and councils, letters to the Press, and 
the publication of a book containing a statement of their case, have demon- 
strated that the overwhelming majority of those most concerned are deeply 
convinced that there should be no colour bar in university education. The 
two open universities have been supported by the universities of Natal and 
Rhodes, but there has been a notable silence on the part of the Afrikaans- 
medium universities—except for the student bodies who have passed resolu- 
tions in qualified support of the Government. There are no doubt individual 
members of staff at the Afrikaans universities who disapprove of the Bill; 
but it may be assumed that the large majority would support the Govern- 
ment. In Parliament, the United Party Opposition and the small Liberal and 
Labour parties have shown their complete disapproval of the measure by 
objecting to its first reading. 
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Apartheid in Church 


bee second measure that the Government felt impelled by the logic of 
apartheid to take was the Native Laws Amendment Bill. In an explanatory 
memorandum, the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, said that 
the Bill contained no new principle and that its object was to remove 
anomalies, to simplify procedure, and to consolidate various laws. It was soon 
found, however, that clause 29, the so-called “churches clause”, contained 
such a far-reaching extension of an existing principle that it might legitimately 
be called new. 

The Natives (Urban Areas) Consolidation Act of 1945, passed by the 
previous government, said that “no person shall conduct, on premises 
situated in an urban area outside a location . . . any church, school, or other 
institution or place of entertainment”, mainly for the benefit of Natives, 
without the approval of the Minister given with the concurrence of the local 
authority concerned, unless such church, school, &c., had been in existence 
before 1938. Clause 29 of the proposed Bill altered this by substituting “to 
which a Native is admitted or which is attended by a Native” for the words 
“mainly for the benefit of Natives”; and it forbade the holding of any 
meeting, assembly, or gathering to which a Native is admitted, without the 
consent (to which conditions may be attached) of the Minister of Native 
Affairs given with the concurrence of the local authority. 
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The effect of this clause would have been to prevent virtually all inter- 
racial gatherings without the consent of the Minister. The reaction of the 
English-language churches, Protestant and Roman Catholic, was swift. The 
Catholic Archbishop of Durban protested at once. The Anglican Archbishop 
of Cape Town, in one of the last documents he signed before his sudden and 
untimely death, wrote to the Prime Minister on behalf of the Bishops of the 
Church of the Province. He said the Church could not “recognize the right 
of the secular Government to determine whether or when a member of the 
Church of any race .. . shall discharge his religious duty of participation in 
public worship or to give instructions to the minister of any congregation as 
to whom he shall admit to membership of that congregation”. If the Bill 
were to become law in its present form, he said, “we should ourselves be 
unable to obey it or to counsel our clergy and people to do so”. Finally, 
he appealed to the Prime Minister “not to put us in a position in which we 
have to choose between obeying our conscience and obeying the law of the 
land”’. 

Following this dignified and courageous lead, all the other English- 
language churches informed the Government that they would be unable to 
obey the law if the Bill was passed in that form. The clause was withdrawn 
under great public pressure and has since reappeared in an amended form. 
At this stage the Afrikaans churches, too, sent a deputation to the Minister and 
appear to have been satisfied with his assurance that he would not interfere 
with religious liberty. Stripped of its somewhat complicated and vague 
phraseology, the amendment makes it more difficult, but by no means impos- 
sible, for the Minister to prevent meetings at which both Africans and non- 
Africans are present. The churches are not satisfied and have expressed their 
determination to stand by their previous resolutions, and all interracial 
organizations are gravely concerned about their future. 

These problems now confront such bodies as the International Red Cross, 
the National Council of Women, the South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, the Liberal Party and a great many welfare organizations that have an 
interracial membership or international affiliations which preclude them from 
having a colour bar in their constitutions. 

Deep emotions have been stirred by these two Bills. At the time of 
writing the Bills have yet to be passed; but there is no reason to suppose 
that they will not be passed. 


The Johannesburg Boycott 


HE bus boycott in Johannesburg, early in the year, roused and sustained 

considerable public interest. Briefly, the facts are that the Public Utility 
Transport Company,* known as Putco, which runs a bus service for Africans 
living on the outskirts of Johannesburg and Pretoria, announced a penny 
increase on several of its routes, notably the one to Alexander Township 
where the single fare was increased from 4d. to 5d. The rise was justified on 
economic grounds, but African users maintained that, with their low wages, 


* In spite of its name this is an ordinary private company. 
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it represented an unjust burden on them, and they decided to boycott the 
service and walk to their work in the City, a distance of some nine miles. 
The boycott appears to have been spontaneous, though local committees 
were soon formed. In a remarkably short time it was complete and included 
routes unaffected by the increase. 

There was considerable public sympathy for the Africans. European- 
owned cars stopped on their normal journeys, and even went out of their 
way, to give lifts; in many cases, employers arranged for private transport 
and, generally, agreed to overlook late-coming and slack work due to fatigue. 
Nevertheless, tens of thousands of Africans walked every day. 

The reaction of the Government was dramatic and somewhat unexpected. 
The Minister of Transport, Mr. Schoeman, regarded the boycott as a politi- 
cally inspired and direct challenge to White authority and maintained that if 
it succeeded in its object there would be no end to the demands of African 
workers. He announced that the boycott would be “broken” and appealed 
to employers not to put up with late-comers. To prevent Putco from giving 
in to the boycotters he undertook to make good its loss of revenue. The 
police had to be brought in and made things as difficult as possible for the 
boycotters and their sympathizers. Cars were stopped, to check for passes, 
to search for “wanted” men, to prevent overloading, and to make sure that 
unlicensed vehicles did not ply for hire. 

When the boycotters showed no signs of giving in, the Government 
attitude hardened. The Minister repeated that it was not an economic boycott 
but had been engineered for political purposes by the African National Con- 
gress, and that rank-and-file Africans were anxious to use the buses but were 
intimidated by Congress “gangs”. He introduced a Bill empowering him to 
prevent a new transport service from being set up where an existing one had 
been withdrawn. In other words, if Putco was compelled to close down, no 
new setvice would be allowed. 

At this stage commerce and industry, the City Council, and private in- 
dividuals began actively to seek for a way out of an intolerable situation. 
Behind the scenes negotiations were carried on with committees of boy- 
cotters, and the Government itself, through the National Transportation 
Board, negotiated with what were called “leading Africans” whom the boy- 
cotters refused to recognize as representing them. When all negotiations had 
broken down, and the buses had ceased to run, an agreement was eventually 
reached by which Johannesburg businessmen made money available to 
subsidize the fares by enabling Africans to buy 5d. tickets for 4d. This is, 
obviously, a temporary and not very satisfactory arrangement. 

The bus boycott has brought a number of important facts to light: the 
urgent need, strongly advocated by the United Party Opposition, for a 
thorough investigation into African urban wages, African transport and the 
existence of political influences; the (in the circumstances) remarkable ability 
of African urban workers to organize and to present a solid front; the com- 
plete absence of effective machinery for negotiating in such disputes; the 
lack of contact between the authorities and the African population ; the deter- 
mination of Africans to do their own negotiating and not to leave it to 
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European sympathizers or to European-appointed African “leaders”. White 
South Africa has been presented with these hard and awkward facts with 
which it will have to come to terms. 


The New Native Taxes 


REAT interest was taken last year in the report of the Tomlinson 

Commission on the development of the Native reserves, with its recom- 
mendation that government expenditure of about {10 million a year over ten 
years was urgently needed for any worth-while rehabilitation and develop- 
ment to take place. After some hesitation the Government agreed to make 
asum of {£34 million available. This year, however, a saving is shown in the 
Native Affairs Department vote in the loan estimates, by the deletion of this 
item for 1957-58. 

There is a limited degree of apartheid even in budgetary procedure nowa- 
days. Although Africans are not exempted from the provisions of the 
ordinary budget, the budgetary process is no longer complete until the Bantu 
Education budget has also been presented. This is because the expenditure 
on Native education from the Consolidated Revenue Fund is now limited to 
£64 million and any additional expenditure must be borne by special Native 
taxation. 

On April 1, the Minister of Finance announced the introduction of a new 
poll-tax, graduated, according to income, from £1. 10s. up to £4 on incomes 
of £420, with further increases up to the level at which liability for income 
tax begins. These taxes would be paid by both African men and women in 
place of the old flat-rate poll-tax of £1 per head on adult male Natives only. 
As the rate of this tax had remained unchanged since 1925, both the fall in the 
value of money and the rise in the money incomes of Africans might justify 
such changes if the tax itself were good. There is also something to be said 
in favour of levying some direct contribution which taxpayers know is 
devoted to financing education. But in view of the thousands of whites who 
pay no direct taxes and the more generous State provision for the education 
of white children, it seems rather mean to increase this discriminatory tax. 
A more sympathetic attitude seems to prevail towards the heirs of farmers 
who have managed to accumulate substantial estates. 


South Africa, 
May 1957. 











AN INDUSTRIAL SUICIDE PACT 


THE ENGINEERING STRIKE 


(From a trade union correspondent) 


ET another disastrous episode in the ebb and flow of Britain’s economy 

was brought to an uncertain end only by the painstaking efforts and 
diplomacy of ministerial officials, and not least by a trade union official 
involved in the strike who used his casting vote for sanity and a return to 
work. 

Now the actual stoppage of work is over, no doubt of course those who 
view Britain’s industrial upheavals from an academic point of view, will see 
just one more strike challenging them to assess causes, before undertaking the 
task of oiling the machinery, thus assuring themselves that it will not happen 
again. 

If it was as simple as that; if it was merely because something went wrong 
with the machinery that a million and a half of Britain’s key workers downed 
tools; then after several bouts of recrimination between their union leaders 
and the bosses, the strike was called off with no harm done, and the wheels 
of industry were set in motion once again. 

This no doubt is a sufficient description of the outcome, as viewed from 
the cloud of optimistic illusion in which so many of our trade-union leaders 
dwell. Take for example the very words of one of the strike leaders: “I’m 
not concerned about the loss of British exports or the industries’ customers 
in this strike”, says Mr. Ted Hill, the General Secretary of the Boiler-makers’ 
Union, “I’m only concerned about my members, and their 10 per cent wage 
demand.” These were the words of a trade-union leader that set off the spark 
which subsequently inflamed 13 million workers in the grip of industrial 
warfare. Mr. Hill -vas not only speaking out of touch with realities, he was 
also saying the worst thing for his members whose livelihood and filled 
bellies are more dependent as every day passes upon those orders and those 
customers for whom he did not care a rap. 

Moreover, such irresponsible talk gives comfort and added encouragement 
to our enemies the Communists, who operate with powerful influence in 
those unions which are most concerned with Britain’s oversea markets. 
Mr. Hill says precisely what the Communists would say themselves, but 
they find it better and more profitable that he should say it for them. 

In view of this type of strike war cry, which in effect spells “Ruin to 
Britain’’, is it any wonder that the mass of rank-and-file trade unionists still 
don’t know where they are going, or that they still fail to realize their part in 
this struggle to maintain our living standards? The goods we produce by 
our hand or brain, the price the manufacturers charge for them and the 
customers we sell them to are the three essentials to the workers’ weekly 
wage packet and for keeping the factory gates open. These three basic facts 
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of our industrial life and its future ought to be the day-to-day theme of 
discussion in trade-union branch life, and the corner-stone of all joint con- 
sultations and negotiations at every level. But apparently this is still not the 
case; otherwise such a strike as we have just witnessed, unquestionably to 
the ultimate detriment of us all, would never have occurred. 

The strike organized as the so-called cause for a 10 per cent wage demand, 
set off in Tolpuddle style and language, in only two weeks cost the workers 
{25 million loss in wages, the unions involved £6 million in strike pay, and 
the industry an amount still to be estimated, and very simply by this process 
presented an easy capture of some of our orders to our competitors. If this 
isto be the pattern of things to come in our approach to the national economy, 
then we have only ourselves to blame should the gates be closed and we the 
workers left sweating it out on the dole. 

Therefore the lessons we want to draw from the strike are not the academic 
ones; if we leave it at that then as sure as night follows day this nation will 
be faced with more far-reaching repetitions of this deadly strike menace. 


Campaign against Arbitration 


HERE is nothing wrong with our industrial relations machinery. It should 

not pass without notice that one of the serious things this strike revealed 
was the eagerness of certain union leaders to overthrow our system of 
atbitration. For some considerable time the Communists have been cam- 
paigning to undermine our industrial relations by their demands to end this 
system. Their motive is of course to get direct militant trade-union action to 
settle disputes, which could only mean under the present circumstances, 
judging by Mr. Hill’s frame of mind, mass strikes not only on industrial 
issues, but also on political ones: for example, a one-day strike against the 
British Government for proceeding with the hydrogen bomb test. This they 
have had in mifid in any case, and seeing that the Labour Party is split and 
confused on this issue it is to be expected that the Communists will try some- 
thing on this front to incite the British people against the Government. 
Our system of arbitration and independent courts of inquiry to maintain 
industrial peace has always presented a formidable barrier against Com- 
munist industrial aggression; let this be clearly understood before the in- 
vestigators start talking about oiling the machinery or saying that it won’t 
work. It would be fatal to this country to depart from it. This is not the 
lesson of the strike. 

One of the lessons is to be seen in the reactions of the rank and file to the 
two types of trade-union leader. The one who said “to hell with the con- 
sequences, let’s get on with the strike!”, was almost proclaimed a hero. The 
other who used his casting vote wisely to end the strike was almost branded 
as a traitor to the cause. 

What does this prove? It proves conclusively that those who have no 
tegard for Britain and its economic difficulties have their propaganda better 
organized and distributed to the minds of the ordinary union member than 
those who stand for reason and have a clearer comprehension of the econo- 
mic situation. 
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It means that the responsible trade unionists who must be in the majority 
ate less effective in their approach to the rank and file. It means there must be 
a re-orientation of trade-union ideas and policy, and this lead must come from 
the top, from the T.U.C. itself. 

This strike so far in its repercussions has undermined the influence of 
leaders like the President of the Engineering Union, Mr. Bill Carron, one 
who seeks reason and understanding before disruption. It was he who only 
a little while back defeated the Communist Claude Berridge for the position 
that he holds. It was then, when many of us were appealing to the rank-and- 
file engineers, pointing out the danger of not voting in this crucial election, 
that we were told to stop interfering. Can it be imagined what the Com- 
munist Claude Berridge would have done with that casting vote should it 
have been he who was elected and not Bill Carron? 

This again. is one of the lessons arising out of this strike. It is for those 
thousands of engineers who elected Bill Carron (and they did so because 
they preferred reason and full employment to disruption and unemployment) 
to rally around him more actively to defeat the propaganda which will be 
put out by the Communists in support of their next candidates, whom they 
hope to put forward soon to contest vital union positions. So it is obvious 
that this strike, so futile and devoid of realism, can do only two things. 
First, it imperils the future livelihood of the workers themselves. There is 
no room for argument about this, and if the workers face it and stop thinking 
in the past about trade-union ideas and practices, and think a bit more about 
the locked gates and dole queues, then such rhetoric as not caring a tinker’s 

cuss about the customers who buy our goods will be seen for what it is, 
just irresponsible hot-headed propaganda, playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists. Secondly, through bitterness and misunderstanding such strikes can 
only undermine the sincere efforts of those trade unionists who never wanted 
it in the first place, and who are doing their utmost to ensure that the wheels 
keep turning and the gates are kept open, and who have every desire to 
work alongside factory management and the employers to ensure that the 
goods are delivered on time and the customers are satisfied. They know 
there is no other way to maintain our standard of living. Such strikes under- 
mine confidence in leaders who appear to have taken the unpopular course 
but who are in reality the best advocates for the workers. Attacks upon these 
leaders present another victory to the Communists, waiting to exploit the 
position. 


A Need for Re-education 
UCH unfortunately, whether we like it or not, is the outcome of yet 
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was almost entirely confined to our export industries, has not only put the 
nation back by the loss of production; it has set the minds of the rank and 


file thinking the wrong way. What is the point of organizing schools for new | 


thinking and approach when the leaders throw it all in the background by 
calling a strike that by its very nature is the reverse of all that the syllabus 
teaches. Is it that our unions must have strikes ? We know of course that the 
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Communists revel in such industrial chaos, and we know out of sheer dis- 


| illusionment, which is generally the aftermath of such strikes, that it is they 


who are the sole victors, but it remains quite obvious that some of our union 
leaders ought themselves to go to a school for a refresher course on modern 
trade unionism in the light of Britain’s economy. As the unions deal with 
education through their own membership, so the T.U.C. ought to be respon- 
sible for the individual union leaders. 

It is not enough to set up an Educational Secretary to organize classes 
propagating the new techniques, &c., when at the same time the policy of 
the union itself in its expression and action is out of date; because it is the 
union that the members ultimately follow, not what they might have been 
told down at the week-end school. In the unions’ education syllabus the 
strike weapon to settle disputes is the least talked of, if talked of at all. Yet 
back on the executive body in some cases the leaders cannot get it in opera- 
tion quickly enough. How is it possible with these conflicting ideas for the 
unions to mobilize the entire membership to new thinking and outlook. It is 
not possible of course; on the contrary it deepens the confusion. These 
strikes, totally destructive to the national economy as they are, each bringing 
cumulative disaster in its trail, worthless to the workers involved as they 
have always been proved, no longer present a question for examination of 
the machinery governing industrial relations, but a challenge to the organized 
trade-union leadership (which over the. past few years has been seriously 
weakened by parting with some of its best statesmen to the nationalized 
industries), a challenge to those in command who have yet to prove them- 
selves of a stature to face the real issues of the day. 

The challenge is not to the vanities of individual leaders because at some 
particular moment the employer would not say yes, it is a challenge to the 
ability of us all to pursue our way of life and, more important, to maintain it. 
The more we threaten our stability, the more we encourage the Communists 


| to insinuate their tactics and pursue the class war that will undermine it 


further. 


Let us forget we can threaten others with a weapon called the strike; for 
it can only weaken us all. It is no longer the weapon of the workers, but the 
weapon that spells “ruin to Britain”. Let us get down to a bit more give and 
take, and let it be on both sides. If we in the unions declare we understand 
the nation’s economic problems, then surely an organized mass strike is no 


| contribution to solving them. This is the challenge; and we do not want to 


fight on empty bellies when it lies with us to work with full ones. 











UNITED KINGDOM 


AFTERMATH OF SUEZ 


RITISH politics are still reeling under the impact of Suez. The Middle 

Eastern plot continues to unfold, but it is still open to an infinite variety 
of interpretations. The journalists are busy gathering the fruits of the up- 
heaval by producing books which prove Sir Anthony Eden to have been 
right or wrong, but the practical question upon which the matter essentially 
hinges has not yet been conclusively answered: have any of the objects of 
the British action been achieved ? 

There are many indications, which point in contrary directions. Those who 
regarded the British intervention as an unmitigated blunder can now cite, in 
support of their view, the extent to which the position in the Middle East 
has been restored to precisely what it was before the British ultimatum was 





delivered: the Israelis have gone home again, abandoning the Gaza strip 
without receiving any substantial guarantees; Nasser has issued his proposals 
for the Suez Canal, which assert his sovereignty over it and which now seem 
likely to be acquiesced in; there seems to be little chance of his paying com- 
pensation for his theft. All this appears to support the argument that Britain, 
France and Israel have got nothing for their pains but public censure. 

There has been almost as much, however, to strengthen the case of those 
who supported Sir Anthony : by the time Britain and France had withdrawn 
that case had begun to depend on the claim that we had persuaded America 
to fulfil the role that was denied to us and that the world had been awakened 
to the danger of Communist domination in the Middle East. The stern 
measures taken by King Hussein of Jordan to rid his country of Communists, 
the prompt support they have been given by the U.S.A. and the annoyance | 
this has caused to Russia, whose spokesmen once again include America in 
the category of imperialist powers, all hearten Sir Anthony’s apologists: | 
they say with some show of reason that none of this could have happened 
but for the Franco-British action last autumn. At the same time, loyalties 
have begun to be complicated : the Labour Party, which is traditionally pro- | 
Jewish but was distracted from this course by the events of last autumn, is 
now inclined to complain of the harsh treatment that Israel is receiving. 
Mr. Bevan has applied his casuistical gifts to demonstrating that Britain and 
France were more guilty than Israel for the attack on Egypt because they 
had been less provoked. 


Mr. Macmillan’s Task 


all this confusion, it is still hard to estimate the success of Mr. Macmillan’s 
Government, if only because there are so many different views about what 
it was appointed to achieve. To some, Mr. Macmillan’s appointment instead 


of Mr. Butler meant a victory for the Right and presaged a tough policy | 
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designed to rescue as much as possible from the wreck and to maintain as 
much independence as was possible in the pursuit of British interests; to 
others, Mr. Macmillan seemed to have been chosen to perform a graceful 
somersault and to lead the country in a gay and elegant manner towards the 
acceptance of the status of a second-rate power. When two opposite views 
of the nature of a statesman’s task prevail within his own party and the 
adherents of both of them are imperilled by an almost desperate goodwill 
towards him, arising from the suspicion that nobody else could do any better, 
he will be careful, if he is wise, to postpone the day when what he is after 
becomes unmistakably clear. This is what Mr. Macmillan is doing, con- 
sciously or otherwise, and he is doing it with a certain measure of success. 
The only object with which he was quite unmistakably identified when he 
came to power was the restoration of the threatened unity of the Tory Party, 
and this he pursued by including in his Ministry a great variety of men who 
are known to have been deeply divided from each other in the recent crisis. 
Bygones were to be bygones. 

The same recipe was to be used for Anglo-American relations. From March 


| 21 to 24 Mr. Macmillan was in conference with President Eisenhower in 


Bermuda; the resulting communiqué was full of cordiality, and the two chief 
practical results of the meeting were the U.S.A.’s decision to participate in 
the Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact, and its offer to provide Britain 


| with guided missiles, though their warheads were to remain in American 


| custody for the time being. Mr. Macmillan could at least claim that the 
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gloomy forebodings of the Opposition about the disintegration of the Anglo- 
American alliance had been entirely falsified. 


A Notable Resignation 


. was in the festive atmosphere created by this, the first and so far the most 
tangible of the new Prime Minister’s successes, that he suffered a most 
unexpected blow. No sooner had he returned than it was announced that the 
Marquess of Salisbury had resigned from the Government. 

Lord Salisbury occupies a unique position in British politics, which has often 
been explained in terms of an analogy with that of the Crown. He is the heir 


- | to what is often regarded as the most remarkable family tradition of public 


service still extant: he has for some time been accepted as the éminence grise 
of the Cabinet; the vulgar press, which grovels before the ideas of aristocracy 
and intrigue, was fascinated by his part in the appointment of Sir Anthony’s 
successor; some like to think that he had persuaded Sir Anthony to go and 
that it was he, more than anyone else, who was responsible in secret conclave 
with the Queen for cooking Mr. Butler’s goose. The mysterious charm of his 
character has been enhanced by his alleged susceptibility to colds; the notion 
of the repository of all the wisdom of the Cecils cogitating in bed at Hatfield 
and occasionally but decisively conveying the results of his meditations to 
the Cabinet gives much pleasure to those who find democracy dull. More 
substantially, Lord Salisbury had a wide and well-merited reputation for 
being among the wisest members of the Government, and he embodied a 
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kind of wisdom of which many felt that Mr. Macmillan’s team with its 
emphasis on enterprise stood in need; it was nice to think that when a great 
matter came up for discussion and the Cabinet had had the benefit of Sir 
David Eccles’s opinion they would also hear Lord Salisbury’s; it was an 
arrangement that seemed to give stability to things. 

The issue on which Lord Salisbury resigned was also one likely to em- 
barrass the Prime Minister and his colleagues. It was the decision to release 
Archbishop Makarios from detention before he told the terrorists in Cyprus 
to stop. In opposing this Lord Salisbury seemed to be on very strong ground: 
it is a maxim of prudence that when a rebellion has been suppressed the first 
need is a prolonged period of calm; it was thought to be the current object 
of British policy in Cyprus to get an agreement with the Greek and Turkish 
Governments before negotiating with the Cypriots; neither of these aims 
seemed likely-to be realized by releasing the accepted leader of the rebellion 
and allowing him to return to Greece, whence he would be in a good position 
to encourage his followers; if this had to be done, would it not have been 
good to exact some token of humility from this over-mighty prelate before- 
hand? As it was, it was clear that he and the Greek Cypriots regarded his 
release as an unqualified victory and that he looked forward to his return to 
Cyprus as an occasion not altogether unworthy of comparison with the 
triumphal progress of his Master on Palm Sunday. Lord Salisbury feared 
that the release would lead to a total surrender to the Greek Cypriots and 
that this would alienate the Turks and wreck the whole of our Middle Eastern 
policy. 

Against all this, Mr. Macmillan could say that the fighting had virtually 
ceased in Cyprus and that it was time to make a generous act, but the uneasy 
question remained: was this only another way of saying that Cyprus was to 
be abandoned ? Did not this support the view that we were renouncing any 
sort of independence in the Middle East? Did it not prove that the opera- 


tion that Mr. Macmillan had been appointed to carry out was in reality a | 


Dunkirk? Many back-bench Conservatives felt like this without saying so 
publicly, and their anxieties were not entirely removed by a passage in the 
Defence White Paper which reaffirmed the importance of Cyprus. That 
Lord Salisbury might have deeper anxieties and that his opposition to the 
Government might not be confined to Cyprus was suggested when he wrote 
a letter to The Times urging the value of a stronger line over the Suez Canal 
negotiations. 

Nevertheless, Lord Salisbury’s resignation produced no great upheaval. 
The general view was that even if he was right over Cyprus he was wrong 
to resign. His resignation was widely explained in terms of a temperamental 
tendency towards resigning; his first great impact on politics was in 1938 


when he accompanied the withdrawal of Anthony Eden from the Foreign | 


Office where, as Lord Cranborne, Lord Salisbury was Under-Secretary of 
State. The issue then was appeasement, and some people hold that Lord 
Salisbury’s mind is still dominated by an obsession with the error of ever 
making a concession in negotiation. The main explanation of the fact that 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation passed with so little disturbance, however, 
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was the resolute determination of all sections of the Conservative Party to 


believe the best of Mr. Macmillan, for, if he is a failure, what else is to be 
hoped for? 


Sir David’s Bloomer 


T about this time, the political scene was suddenly disturbed by one of 
those peripheral controversies which arise from the Opposition’s zeal 

for its constitutional duties. Sir David Eccles, President of the Board of 
Trade, is on the whole a popular man, but his popularity expresses itself very 
often in terms of good-natured disrespect. To understand the trouble that 
arose over his alleged premature revelation of a part of the Budget, it is 
necessary to understand also the feelings that his personality arouses on both 
sides of the House, and they, it must be confessed, are most aptly summarized 
in the nick-name given to him by friend and foe alike, which is “Smartie- 
Boots”. The feeling that Sir David is so sharp that he is one day bound to 


_ cut himself has been widespread, and the characteristic urbanity with which 


| he uttered an aside in the House of Commons capable of being interpreted 


as a promise on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce the 
Entertainments Tax confirmed this view. It was a very silly thing to do, but 
it was even sillier to arraign Sir David solemnly for his blunder as the 
Opposition did. Very little damage had been done, in spite of a flutter on the 


Stock Exchange, and Mr. Macmillan was technically right when he pointed 


out that it was not a crime to reveal anything about the Budget to the House 
of Commons at any time. Sir David’s prophecy of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequetr’s intentions proved to be correct; nevertheless, it was a nuisance 
that he should have made it. Inevitably the Opposition, which has special 
reasons for rejoicing when Tory etiquette fails in financial matters, made a 
mountain out of a molehill. There really was no parallel between Sir David 
and Doctor Dalton. On the whole the Opposition campaign was miscon- 
ceived, because the public sympathizes with fallibility, particularly when it is 
accompanied with the graceful indifference that distinguishes both Mr. 
Macmillan and Sir David. 


Defence 


N addition to preserving party unity, Mr. Macmillan was expected to give 

a new look to Tory policy. It was widely known from the day of his 
appointment that he proposed a radical reorganization of defence policy 
such as Sir Anthony’s Government, with the aid of a swift succession of 
Ministers of Defence, had been ineffectually contemplating for some time. 
Mr. Sandys’s first pronouncements on the subject had been of a somewhat 
cautious and ambiguous nature and had led even the Opposition to complain 
that he was not yet living in the Nuclear Age. Early in April, the issue of the 
Defence White Paper conclusively refuted this charge: it envisaged a real 
revolution, starting from the stark affirmation that Britain cannot be defended 
against nuclear attack. 

This is not the place for a detailed analysis of the radical measures now 
proposed. The broad conception that underlies them, however, is already 
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familiar as the Liddell Hart theory, and it is widely hoped that the premises 
on which this theory was built will prove to be more accurate than the 
prophecies of the same expert about what the last war would be like. The 
governing principle seems to be that if a major nuclear war breaks out the 
United Kingdom and her Western European allies will be destroyed, and 
that Britain should therefore concentrate on preventing such a war from 
starting. This it is proposed to do by possessing nuclear weapons which will 
confront the aggressor with the prospect of being substantially damaged 
himself should he try to destroy us. At the same time, British military estab- 
lishments abroad will be cut down, though it is claimed they will be kept | 
large enough to discharge our N.A.T.O. obligations. National Service will | 
be abolished, or maintained on a reduced and selective basis, by 1962; the | 
Navy will be built round aircraft carriers; long-range ballistic missiles will 
be developed and fighter aircraft will be largely superseded. A small and 
highly mobile Army will be kept at home; its function will be to intervene 
promptly and decisively at particular strategic points and to fight any local | 
wars that may arise. 

Any defence programme is largely exempt from attack by the highly 
technical nature of the considerations upon which it must be based, and this 
is a fact that the present Prime Minister has used, discreetly and elegantly, to 
the best advantage. Defence is one of the few areas in which lay opinion will 
start with the presumption that the Prime Minister is right. Nevertheless, | 
grave anxieties have been aroused, and their extent inside the Conservative 
Party is not reflected in the House of Commons, where enthusiasm or ac- 
quiescence has been the general attitude of the Tory back-benchers. There 
is anxiety for all those who will be prematurely retired as a result of the new 
measures; there is a besetting anxiety about the assumptions upon which 
they rest; at last we have taken the plunge, but many people now find it easy 
to sympathize with the reluctance of Sir Anthony Eden’s administration to 
make its mind up. 

The Opposition i is itself deeply divided, but is veering towards anew attitude | 
of reasoned criticism. Not long ago it was demanding defence economies, 
the great merit claimed for the new policy, and a more realistic appreciation 
of nuclear realities; now, in the person of its official spokesman Mr. George 
Brown, it is complaining that the Government has gone too far. Is it wise, 
it asks, to allow our whole defence to depend upon a weapon the use of 
which will almost automatically involve our extinction? Shall we ever have 
the courage to engage in a war on these terms? Suppose Russia keeps an 
army and starts to use it, will we be the first to use the nuclear bomb in spite 
of its consequences to ourselves? Is not the “ultimate deterrent” not the | 
British nuclear bomb but the American nuclear bomb, which can be dis-| 
charged without exposing the whole of the U.S.A. to the danger of instant 
extinction? Does not this dependence on the nuclear bomb, therefore, really | 
mean total dependence on the U.S.A. ? 

These are profound and perplexing questions, but they have an academic 
air about them; against them, the new Prime Minister can point to the| 

savings he is making—{79,000,000 to begin with and much more as time 
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goes on—and can say that economic strength is a condition of any successful 
defensive policy. The political attractions of saving money on guns are great, 
and it seems improbable that Labour would resist them if it were in power. 
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The Budget 


HOSE who hold that the accurate definition of democracy is govern- 

ment by clichés have observed a profound change in domestic policy as 
a result of the accession of Mr. Macmillan. The revolution is nothing less 
than this : he and his forceful, enterprising colleagues are avoiding the expres- 
t | sion Welfare State and substituting for it the phrase Opportunity State. As 
ll | a result, the Government and particularly Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, the new 
1¢ | Chancellor of the Exchequer, have an exhilarating feeling, which they hope 
in the course of time to communicate to the electorate, that the cobwebs are 
id | being blown away and a great gust of fresh air is sweeping over the land. 
n¢ | “Opportunity State”, “Room at the Top”, “Equality of Opportunity”—the 
al | whole range of expansionist platitudes with the single exception of “You can 

| be President too”—which would be unconstitutional—are swelling into a 
ly | mighty chorus, which, it is thought, will beat pleasantly on the ears of the 
nis | middle classes. 
to The Budget was carefully calculated to stop these new phrases from look- 
vill | ing absurd while not at present violating any of the inescapable conditions 
$8, | ofa sound fiscal policy. Its main provisions were these : there weré reductions 
ive | in surtax, an increase in allowances for children, including their extension to 
ac- cover children of over seventeen still being educated; the extra “Suez” 
ere | shilling came off petrol; entertainments duty was drastically reduced; there 
ew | were special measures to help old people and some help for companies trading 
ich | abroad. On the other hand, the cost of television licences was increased. 
asy | There were also reductions in purchase tax on household goods. 
1to| This was a courageous Budget within the limits of possibility, but the 

limits of possibility are stringent. The task of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ude| chequer is to encourage production and saving, and discourage emigration, 
ies,| and this involves a much overdue tenderness or, to be precise, a much 
tion| overdue avoidance of brutality, towards the rich; it is also his task to repair 
orge | certain grievous social injustices which are generally known as the dis- 
vise,| contents of the middle class. The discontented middle classes, however, 
e of include a vast range of different categories, from “angry young men” in the 
have | twenties whose complaint against society is that they are not able to earn 
$ al} more than {2,000 a year in spite of being uniquely precious to civilization, 
spite | to elderly people who are living on pensions and savings and whose case is 
t the| really desperate. Mr. Thorneycroft has justly distinguished between these 
is-| categories, as he should. He is bound, however, by the necessity of maintain- 
stant} ing full employment and, therefore, a situation with an inherent tendency 
eally| towards inflation. Whatever he does can be undone by the trade unions, 
yet he must perforce do things that will offend the egalitarian philosophy 

lemic| which is the official creed of organized labour. There are those who think 
o the| that in a state of affairs like this the right course is to avoid offending pre- 
time} judices as far as possible while quietly carrying out sane measures in the name 
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of a national policy; there are those who hold that the Government is erring 
on the side of proclaiming new principles stridently while perforce doing 
comparatively little to carry them out. The general disposition inside the 
Conservative Party, however, is to say that Mr. Thorneycroft has done well. 
He has not attempted drastic surgery on the economy in the hope that the 
patient will have stopped bleeding by the next election, which is the naive 


course being recommended to him by a number of politically illiterate | 


journalists and a number of party agents in marginal seats; he has not 
fundamentally altered the prescription followed by Mr. Butler; if there are 
criticisms they are of presentation rather than content. Yet success or failure 
depends on a factor he cannot control—the rise of wages. 

There were two major strikes in the period under review, a shipbuilding 
and an engineering strike, and they merged into each other. Both were 
ended by cash offers and agreements to negotiate. During the period transport 





workers got an increase of 5 per cent on their wages. Several wage claims | 


are still impending and, though the Suez crisis made less difference than was 
expected to foreign trade, the gold and dollar reserve is in a poor way still. 
The present mood is one of mounting anxiety about the country’s economic 
future. 


The Opposition 


T is scarcely necessary to give special attention to the campaign of the 

Opposition. It is at the moment luxuriating in the Government’s em- 
barrassments. In a witty assault on the Budget, Mr. Harold Wilson accused 
Mr. Thorneycroft of having come to terms with inflation, but did not feel 
inhibited from implying that the Labour Party would have given tax reliefs 
to lower income groups, a course that would certainly have stimulated 
inflation. The party’s positive policy continues to follow the lines sketched 
in its pamphlets, which give special emphasis to equality. Apart from its 


general castigation of the Governmeni’s defence policy it has made much of| 


the Government’s decision that an effective control of nuclear tests aiming 
at their total abolition is now impossible. Merely pointing to the Govern- 
ment’s dilemmas will for some time be a profitable pursuit. 

Four by-elections have revealed an immense though not uniform decline 
in Tory voting. The worst instance from the Tory point of view was Sir 
Anthony Eden’s constituency, Warwick and Leamington, where the Tory 
majority fell from 13,466 to 2,157. 

The truth is that the exact extent of damage suffered by the Conservative 
Party from recent upheavals is still indeterminate. There is some evidence 
for the view that the country, including many socialist voters, thinks that 
Sir Anthony was right and that, in the reported words of one working-class 
voter, Nasser should be dumped into his Canal; but indirectly everything! 
that followed Suez gave an impression of disruption. In all this Mr. Macmillan 
has remained calm; calmness is his line. He is gay and urbane and holds that 
all will turn out well. These qualities win some admirers and cause some 
apprehension, which is not confined to opponents. There are, unhappily, two 
sorts of precedent: will Mr. Macmillan, when the next election happens, 
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turn out to have been fiddling or playing bowls? The answer is obscure, but 
an increasing number of Tories feel in their bones that they already know it, 
and this makes them sad. 

As this article goes to press, two further developments are affecting the 
political scene: eight Conservative members have resigned the Whip in 
protest against the Prime Minister’s decision to use the Suez Canal before 
full agreement has been reached with Nasser; and the Labour Party has 
published its plans for a national pensions and superannuation scheme, with 
the watchword ‘half-pay on retirement’. 

Mr. Macmillan seems to be weathering the Tory storm, and considering 
how much of the Labour plan he can profitably purloin. 

Great Britain, 

May 1957. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


FULLER assessment can now be made of the campaign of violence 

against Northern Ireland embarked upon by the Irish Republican Army 
and lesser subversive bodies in December.* As the severity of the attacks 
diminishes it is sufficiently clear that the conspiracy has failed in its primary 
object, the touching off of civil commotion, if not an open revolt, and that 
what has occurred does not substantiate the contention that the time has 
come to seek a new political settlement of Irish differences. For this two 
facts are responsible. Most importantly, the Unionist and Nationalist factions 
have refused to be drawn into war, a restraint that is equally to the credit of 
both sides. Secondly, both the Northern Ireland and Eire Governments, by 
the firm use of their powers, have demonstrated that the lawless elements 
concerned are small in numbers and can be held in check. In face of such 
public security and the conspicuous lack of support from the population the 
terrorists’ designs have lost much of their abandon. At first the operations, 
launched from the Eire side of the border, were aimed directly at the sub- 
jection of the police; by now they are almost entirely confined to the dis- 
tuption of public services in a relatively few localities. These continuing 
outrages call for precautions by the authorities on a large and expensive 
scale, but in themselves they are not of major account, and despite the 
impression of an extreme emergency that may be given to the outside world 
the life of the country generally shows little departure from normal. 

The cessation of organized mass raids is obviously due to the detention 
of many of the movement’s leaders in both the south and the north, and to 
the other vigorous counter-measures of the Royal Ulster Constabulary backed 
by the British armed forces. The rebel intentions also have been somewhat 
illogically limited in scope, since individuals have not been singled out for 
attack and Belfast has remained free of incident. The capital is the principal 
source of danger of reprisal and riot; any resort to murder could still cause 
the situation to degenerate to a point where even more drastic steps might 
be necessary to restore order, and to prevent internal relations from becoming 
strained beyond repair. 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 186, March 1957, pp. 205 e# seq. 
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Meanwhile the pointlessness of the campaign may be judged by the fact | £50 
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that it is injurious to the community as a whole and not alone to the Govern- | = 
ment. The blowing up of road and railway bridges, electricity transformers | | 
t 


and telephone exchanges in isolated areas is a passing inconvenience to the 
public, and the height of futility was reached when an attempt was made to | *°°P 
destroy the water supply to five towns in Co. Tyrone, peopled as much by | Care 
Nationalists as by Unionists. That British service establishments are no | *™ 
longer an immediate target can be attributed to the strengthening of defences, beer 
notably by mobilizing men of the Territorial Army to guard their own drill- | * h 
halls at night. The police may also have forestalled plans to damage naval and | W4* 
air bases in the Londonderry area by seizing quantities of arms and explosives. the 
In all the authorities have captured nearly 1,000 Ib. of gelignite, 450detonators, | "™™ 
50 automatic weapons and small arms, 1,700 rounds of ammunition and other the 1 
warlike material; about 30 men, acknowledged members of the I.R.A. and — 
more than half of them Eire citizens, have been tried and sentenced to terms abar 
of up to twelve years, and about 100 other suspects have been interned under Irel: 
the Civil Authorities (Special Powers) Acts. In Eire a smaller number of men | 6°™ 
have been convicted of unlawful possession of arms, though none has been line: 
imprisoned for longer than six months. Police surveillance has undoubtedly | 4" 
been an effective deterrent to illegal assembly and the concerting of more 
widespread acts of violence. _— 
The return of Mr. de Valera’s Government, moreover, has been followed  P oli 
by some re-establishment of liaison between the R.U.C. and the Civic Guards, will 
the lack of which undoubtedly contributed to the present outbreak. It is one ind. 
of the most irrational features of Irish affairs today that such co-operation is | 
discouraged by Eire and that the form of extradition existing with Britain is *™ 
not extended to Northern Ireland. - ls 


As to the duration of the emergency, opinions are divided. The Minister fror 
of Home Affairs, Mr. W. W. B. Topping, has given a warning that the out- bet 
rages will continue and may get worse, but provided the Eire Government) “® 
does not relax its watch on the central organization of the ILR.A. there is °° 
reason to believe that the incidents, already 120 in number, will be no more ad 


than sporadic in nature. It must be remembered, however, that this to a 
distinct degree depends upon the Northern Irish people’s maintaining their, °8" 


laudable self-control. Mr. Topping has fathered the theory that the cam- dev 
paign is the “last throw” of the extremists before conditions in the Republic the 
deteriorate so far that the ending of Partition becomes utterly impracticable. heal 
He perhaps attributes to them more foresight and realism than is actually the oe 


case, but it can properly be thought that the appeal to force, a recurring 
phase in the more romantic of Irish minds, has on this occasion been prompted £25 
by the economic deficiencies in the South. Lawlessness once begun attracts I 
other young men who are dissatisfied with their condition, and the prospect £rc 


is that the next few years may be a period of restlessness with intermittent men 
disturbances. In Ulster that unfortunately means a heightening of tension, 7" 
costly precautions on the part of police and the British armed services, the| *°™ 
unwelcome use of extra-ordinary powers and the possible loss of some new rs 


industries. So far damage to public and private property is estimated at about 
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£500,000, most of which will be borne by the Northern Irish Government 
without a levy on the ratepayers. The British Government has undertaken 
to bear the cost of repairing imperial establishments. 

It has been observed that nothing that has happened sustains a case for the 
reopening of the Partition issue. Why then did the Roman Catholic Primate, 
Cardinal D’ Alton, who has not previously intervened in politics, choose such 
a moment to put forward a new basis for reuniting Ireland? His timing has 
been widely questioned, not least in Eire, where it is not universally accepted, 
as he may have feared, that popular support will be forthcoming for a civil 
war that would be disastrous for the whole country. The Cardinal spoke of 
the Republic’s isolation, and it is possible that he also had in mind the 
imminence of a financial crisis. Essentially his plan is not new, although he is 
the first public figure to give respectability to the opinion that Ireland should 
consider returning to the Commonwealth as a republic and that it should 
abandon neutrality and ally itself with N.A.T.O. The suggestion that Northern 
Ireland should federate—each of the six counties to have the option of 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Dublin Government—is on similar 
lines to that made by Mr. de Valera before the Second World War and after- 
wards propounded by Mr. John A. Costello. Save that the merits of Common- 
wealth membership may now become a political talking point in the South 
instead of a matter of private admission, the Cardinal’s initiative has left the 
political scene unchanged. In Northern Ireland the majority of the electorate 
will not contemplate leaving the United Kingdom under any conceivable 
inducement and the other questions, therefore, do not arise. 

The Prime Minister, Lord Brookeborough, when he replied to the Cardinal, 
tended to put aside the customary arguments of tradition and loyalty and to 
give the answer that it would be “economic madness” for Ulster to depart 
from its present position. His emphasis is highly significant since the division 
between the North and South is coming more and more to be expressed in 
economic terms. This is not altogether due to the present state of Eire’s 
economy : it is the result of the accumulated advantages that Northern Ireland 
has derived from the British connexion in the post-war years. Industrially 
these are found in a marked expansion in engineering and export trades and 
agriculturally in high productivity sponsored by guaranteed prices. These 
developments have been the foundation of an impressive improvement in 
the standard of living, not merely in the level of earnings but in housing, 
health and education in all its stages, most particularly in technological 
sciences. Already this year such progress has been illustrated by the news that 
Northern Ireland is to build an atomic power station by 1963 at a cost of 
£25 million. 

In industry recent American investment in the Province amounts to about 
£10 million and the Government has thirty-three factories planned or under 
construction. It has also been announced that farmers are to receive from the 
British Government £1 million a year for five years to compensate for their 
remoteness from the market in Great Britain. Benefits such as these make the 
economic arguments for Partition more pragmatic than ever before, not alone 
from the Unionist standpoint, but in the sense that Northern Nationalists 
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are forced to ask themselves whether the price of Irish unity would not 
be too high. Professor C. F. Carter, of Queen’s University, Belfast, in an 
address in Dublin, has also spoken of the “dreary fantasy” that national 
prosperity must await the reunion of the country. He said the main economic 
effect of the border is that a third of the people enjoy a higher standard of 
living and a much greater rate and promise of industrial development and 
that the main economic effect of removing it would be to impoverish the 
North and lay burdens now carried by Westminster on the weak economy 
of the South. Against this background of integration with Great Britain, and 
the will for peace that the minority has shown in rejecting the revolutionary 
methods of the I.R.A., it can be reported with certainty that Northern Ireland 
has no interest whatever in constitutional readjustment and admits no reason 
why it should be attempted. It is necessary that this should be known abroad 
following the publicity given to Cardinal D’Alton’s pronouncement: at 
home it is already well understood by all who are alive to present realities, 
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Northern Ireland, 
May 1957. 
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MR. DE VALERA’S VICTORY 


HE general election for the sixteenth Dail Eireann, or Irish House of 

Commons, has had a satisfactory and decisive result. Faced with the 
alternative of the continuance of a weak inter-party government under Mr. 
Costello’s leadership or a return to the relatively stable one-party rule of Mr. 
de Valera the electors wisely chose what is in effect the lesser of two evils. 
The Dail numbers 147 members, each representing about 25,000 voters. At 
the dissolution on February 12 it was composed as follows: Fianna Fail 67; 
Fine Gael 48; Labour 18; Independents 5; Clann na Talmhan (representing 
small Western farmers) 5; Clann na Poblachta 3; with one vacant seat. As a 
result of the election on March 5 the parties now are: Fianna Fail 78; Fine 
Gael 40; Labour 12; Independents 9; Sinn Fein 4; Clann na Talmhan 3; and 
Clann na Poblachta 1. Fianna Fail (Mr. de Valera’s party) thus outnumbers 
its principal opponents Fine Gael (Mr. Costello’s party) by nearly two to one, 
and has a majority of 9 over all the other parties combined. As the Sinn Fein 
Party will not enter the Dail, Fianna Fail has in fact an absolute majority of 13. 
To have achieved this position under a system of proportional representation, 
which favours minorities and prevents political landslides, is no mean 
achievement. P.R. was originally introduced as a safeguard for the Protestant 
minority—who, however, have never employed it as such. It was somewhat 
reluctantly continued by Mr. de Valera in his 1937 Constitution, albeit in a 
much watered down form. Dublin Opinion, our humorous monthly, com- 
menting on the present situation shows a lively youth labelled “P.R.” asking 
a rather benevolent and surprised looking Mr. de Valera, “What do you think 
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of me now, Daddy? 


The Election Campaign 


HE election itself was a tame affair. Meetings were few and badly 

attended. Mr. Costello made a “grand tour” of the republic, but Mr. de 
Valera, who is ten years older, wisely contented himself with speaking at a 
few key points. The main issue turned on the respective merits of govern- 
ment by a coalition or a single party. Mr. de Valera, with characteristic 
astuteness, raised this question at an early stage and, knowing the value of 
repetition in politics, kept on hammering at it all the time. Early in the cam- 
paign an attempt was made by two Fine Gael representatives to bring about 
a merger of the two big parties, on the ground that the differences between 
them were no longer substantial. This proposal was, however, summarily 
rejected by Mr. de Valera, who claimed that the ultimate result of such a 
merger would be to divide the country into right and left. He preferred, he 
said, that there should be two parties both representative of all sections and 
free from class prejudice. The ordinary voter no doubt felt that, in Dr. John- 
son’s famous words, the two big parties “would unite only to rob him”. 
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Apart from unconvincing declarations by all parties that their main aim was 
full employment, the election disclosed no clear economic policy. The voters 
were, indeed, reminded of the old adage “‘live horse and you'll get grass”. 
Mr. Costello naturally claimed that if his Government’s far-reaching paper 
projects were given a chance all would be well. Apart from his revival of the 
frequently rejected offer to Northern Ireland of a federal solution to end 
Partition virtual silence was maintained on that problem. The shadow of 
unemployment proved darker than “the shadow of the gunman”. The new 
Sinn Fein Party, which is in effect the political child of the I.R.A., have 
pledged themselves not to enter the Dail until they have got a majority, 
when they propose to establish an all-Ireland Parliament open to the elected 
representatives of Northern Ireland. The party’s objectives are simple, 
familiar and impossible: namely, “to end the entire British imperial system 
in Ireland and replace it by a national government having complete and 
effective jurisdiction over the entire territory of the nation and completely 
free from all foreign influence”: in short, stubborn, aggressive, isolated 
nationalism of the most extreme kind. The people’s verdict on this policy, 
which condoned the attacks on Northern Ireland, was decisive. Of the nine- 
teen candidates put forward by Sinn Fein only four were returned. As they 
only polled 10 per cent of the total vote in the constituencies they contested, 
they would not have secured a single seat under an ordinary system of 
election. Apart from a discreet condemnation of violence at the start of the 
campaign Mr. de Valera made no reference to the attacks on Northern 
Ireland, while Mr. Costello vainly protested that his party still stood for the 
firm enforcement of law and order. The smaller parties suffered severely— 
Labour losing six seats, Clann na Talmhan and Clann na Poblachta two each. 
Mr. Sean Mac Bride, the leader of Clann na Poblachta, whose defection from 
the Government caused the election, was himself defeated. The Independents, 
however, doubled their number, which no doubt indicates a healthy reaction 
against the professional politicians. Amongst the Independents is Dr. Noel 
Browne, who having brought down the first inter-party government by his 
famous Health Bill afterwards joined the Fianna Fail Party. This time Fianna 
Fail refused to adopt him as a candidate, and his return in spite of this refusal 
constitutes another rebuff for the party machine. 


The New Government 


HEN the Dail assembled on March 20 Mr. de Valera was duly elected 

Taoiseach, or Prime Minister, by 78 votes to 53—the largest majority 
he has ever had. Of the Independent deputies 2 supported Mr. de Valera, 
1 voted against him and 6 abstained. His Government, subsequently ap- 
proved by the Dail, consists of 12 Ministers. Nine of these were members of 
his last administration and three are younger members of his party who have 
not previously held ministerial rank. In effect Mr. de Valera has set some of 
the “old boys” new tasks and added a few “‘new boys” to assist them. On 
these occasions the lack of first-class talent on the Irish political stage becomes 
painfully apparent. Mr. Sean Lemass, by far the ablest and most dynamic of 
Mr. de Valera’s lieutenants, returns to his former posts of vice-premier and 
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Minister for Industry and Commerce; Mr. Sean MacEntee (formerly Minister 
for Finance) becomes Minister for Health; Dr. James Ryan (formerly Minis- 
ter for Health) becomes Minister for Finance; Mr. Frank Aiken is re- 
appointed Minister for External Affairs; Mr. Oscar Traynor (formerly 
Minister for Defence) takes over the important post of Minister for Justice; 
Mr. Patrick Smith (formerly Minister for Agriculture) becomes Minister for 
Local Government; and Mr. Erskine Childers (formerly Minister for Posts 
and Telegraphs) becomes Minister for Lands and Fisheries. All the old 
familiar faces wearing new masks. The new junior Ministers are Mr. Jack 
Lynch, Minister for Education; Mr. Neill Blayney, Minister for Posts and 
Telegraphs, and Mr. Kevin Boland, who is a new member of the Dail, 
Minister for Defence. Agriculture, which is really the most important minis- 
try of all, is to be filled by Mr. Sean Moylan (formerly Minister for Education) 
who was defeated in the election but whom Mr. de Valera now proposes 
to nominate for the Senate and later to appoint as Minister. Mr. Moylan 
started life as a carpenter and distinguished himself as a daring and resource- 
ful leader during the guerrilla against the British. He is an intelligent, self- 
educated man with a dogged temperament, an acute mind and the courage 
to make drastic changes if necessary. The post of Minister for Agriculture 
has been the grave of many political reputations, and Mr. Moylan will find it 
no sinecure. He will have to deal with the entrenched forces of bureaucracy 
and to transform our politicians’ promises about agricultural development 
into performance, no easy task. Education, the misdirection of which for 
thirty-five years is at the root of most of our troubles, also needs a drastic 
overhaul, which is hardly likely to be carried out by a young and inexperienced 
politician like Mr. Lynch. The most curious choice is that of Dr. Ryan for 
Finance. He has been at various times Minister for Agriculture and Minister 
for Health, but can hardly be said to have distinguished himself in either 
office. Now he is called on to fill one of the most important and difficult posts 
in the new Government. One must only conclude that the claims of the “Old 
Guard” are supreme, and that though everything seems to change it really 
remains the same. The situation is not improved by the fact that Mr. de 
Valera is now 75 and that increasing blindness compels him to rely perforce 
on his colleagues for information and advice. He has been for so long the 


“father figure” in Irish politics that one is apt to forget he is now a grand- 
father figure! 


The Attack on Ulster 


INCE the arrest of its principal leaders, the improved defence measures 

of the Northern Government and the return of Mr. de Valera to power, 
the attacks of the I.R.A. on Northern Ireland have become more sporadic 
and comparatively ineffective. For the most part they have consisted of small 
bomb explosions in deserted places, but there was one spectacular occurrence 
when a driverless goods train was launched into Derry station, fortunately 
without loss of life. This last outrage, perpetrated just before the election, 
undoubtedly caused many people to vote for Mr. de Valera’s party. At a 
press conference soon after the election Mr. de Valera said that private 
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armies could not be tolerated and would lead to anarchy. Real unity, he said, 
could not be achieved by the use of force, but he did not despair of a peaceful 
solution. Nevertheless he harped as usual on the injustice of partition which, 
he said, was responsible for the illegal organizations and which the Irish 
Government was not in a position to remedy. He reverted also to the familiar 
and fallacious argument that because Ireland is an island it should be con- 
trolled by one government. All our ills were, of course, attributable to the 
Government of Ireland Act of 1920—which in fact contained the only 
rational scheme ever proposed to reconcile Irish discord. 

Referring to the new Sinn Fein Party and its policy of abstention from the 
Dail Mr. de Valera said it was living in the past. But as Mr. de Valera a few 
days later filled nearly half a page of the Sanday Independent with a laboured 
explanation of how he did not really take the oath of allegiance when he 
entered the Dail in 1927 his reference to Sinn Fein’s antics seems rather 
comic. The truth is that most of our politicians—both young and old—live 
in the past; which is the principal reason why our future is grim. If the truth 
must be told the present action of Sinn Fein and the I.R.A. is as much, or as 
little, justified as was that of Mr. de Valera and his colleagues when they 
launched the Rebellion of 1916 and refused to attend the British House of 
Commons in 1918. Cardinal D’ Alton, the respected Archbishop of Armagh 
and Roman Catholic Primate of All Ireland, has recently suggested that if 
Northern Ireland was prepared to become a federal unit of the Irish Republic 
the latter might re-enter the Commonwealth. As a first measure he said that 
each of the six counties in Northern Ireland should be given the option of 
joining the Republic. This last suggestion seems to be putting the cart before 
the horse, and in fact it is difficult to think of anything more likely to stir up 
trouble. It seems strange that a person of the Cardinal’s experience does not 
realize that, as Lord Brookeborough has since pointed out, the fundamental 
basis of the Northern claim is their desire to be left in the United Kingdom. 
The truth is that no improvement can be expected in the relations between 
North and South until this fundamental fact is recognized and admitted. In 
short a completely new approach is necessary, as some of our younger 
generation are at last beginning to realize. Quite recently* Professor R. 
Breathnach, one of our younger university professors who holds the chair 
of Irish at University College, Cork, suggested that the time had come for 
a new approach to the matter. There should be, he said, a full and un- 
equivocal recognition of the existing constitutional status of Northern 
Ireland; arrangements for diplomatic, trade and cultural relations with that 
area; maximum co-operation between official bodies in each area; the en- 
couragement of mutual trade, and the cessation of all official anti-partition 
agitation and propaganda. Such a statesmanlike and sensible policy, which 
has been often advocated in these columns, is hardly likely to be even con- 
sidered by Mr. de Valera, who has unfortunately tied his boat to a stake from 
which the tide of reality has long since receded. Professor Breathnach, how- 
ever, has indicated the only possible road to a really united Ireland, for unity 


* Trish Times, Feb. 9, 1957. 
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is a spiritual and not a political concept. It is because our politicians have 
forgotten this simple truth that Ireland is in its present plight. 


Vital Problems 


HE problems posed by Partition are, however, of small import compared 

to those in the economic field. The main effect of the border, as Professor 
Carter of Belfast has recently pointed out, is that a third of the Irish people 
enjoy a higher standard of living and a much greater rate of industrial 
development than the remainder. The only economic effect of removing the 
border would be to impoverish the North and lay burdens now carried by 
Great Britain on the weaker economy of the Republic. Whatever the case for 
ending Partition may be it is not economic. Nor is it fair to blame Britain for 
the condition of Ireland. Its proximity has, of course, some disadvantages, but 
it also provides not only a ready market for our produce but an outlet for our 
surplus labour. Without this outlet our position would be precarious indeed. 
The Irish Republic is the only state that combines a large excess of births 
over deaths with a small and declining population. The weakness and in- 
stability of the Irish economy after a generation of self-government un- 
fortunately cannot be denied. Even Mr. Lemass, one of its principal architects, 
has just admitted that the next five years will prove whether the Republic 
can survive as an independent economic unit. This is one of the vital problems 
that confront the new Government. Mr. Lemass rightly recognizes that our 
problems cannot be solved quickly or easily nor by the work of government 
alone. To balance the deficit in our external balance of payments—now 
reduced to some {£14 million by the import levies—national production must 
be increased by approximately one-eighth. Mr. Lemass proposes that the 
funds for this expansion should be provided by a 5 per cent reduction in 
personal consumption—either by voluntary saving or else by taxation. 
Linked to this problem of production are the equally serious questions raised 
by the probable creation of a European free trade area in association with the 
common market already agreed on. It has been amusing to watch the reaction 
of our politicians to a situation for which England at all events cannot be 
held responsible. Mr. Costello’s late inter-party Government, being them- 
selves quite devoid of ideas on the subject, proceeded to issue a circular letter 
to all the public bodies in the country asking for their views—a procedure 
comparable to asking a class of infants to construe Virgil. Two things, how- 
ever, seem clear. One is that, unless Great Britain succeeds in excluding such 
products from the scope of the proposed agreement, the establishment of the 
free trade area should open up a vast new market for our agricultural pro- 
ducts and ancillary industries. The other is that, while it would undoubtedly 
jeopardize some of our small and highly protected artificial industries, it 
would also offer us an almost painless and possibly profitable escape from 
the cul-de-sac into which thirty years of reckless protection have driven our 
economy. The failure of this policy—even as a means of giving employment 
—is proved by the fact that these highly protected industries have absorbed 
only a fraction of our labour surplus. It is calculated that out of our entire 
labour force of 1,225,000 only some 40,000 are employed as a result of 
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protection. But without the opportunity provided by a large new export 
market in the proposed free trade and common market area, together with 
the assistance of foreign capital and advice during the long period that must 
be provided for readjustment, it would be practically impossible to reverse 
the existing protectionist policy because of the unemployment such a reversal 
would create. Even if Great Britain refuses to join such a free trade area we 
should not hesitate to do so if the new Western European market is fully 
opened to our agricultural exports. In this larger and expanding market our 
agriculture, textiles, and similar natural industries would provide the export 
surplus essential to our prosperity. Should the European free trade area 
become a reality Ireland will have to choose between a natural economic 
expansion or slow extinction; and the choice of expansion will involve a 
complete, if gradual, reversal of our present protective policy. Has Mr. 
de Valera’s Government the courage, initiative and imagination necessary to 
take this decisive step ? It seems very doubtful, but we shall soon know. 


A Courageous Budget 


R. RYAN’S first Budget, introduced on May 8, proved an honest and 

courageous attempt to face the grim realities of our economic and 
financial position. To meet an estimated deficit on current expenditure of £9 
million he has abolished the remaining food subsidies on bread and butter, 
originally imposed as a war-time measure, and increased taxation on the 
revenue’s old friends tobacco, beer and petrol. The increase in the cost of 
living due to the abolition of the subsidies is estimated at 15. 1d. per person 
per week, and to soften the impact of this charge an increase is to be made 
in social assistance payments and children’s allowances. Dr. Ryan also 
announced fresh state economies including the abolition of the Irish News 
Agency and a drastic reduction of civil service recruitment and overtime. 
The civil service numbers 32,000 and costs £17 million a year. He stated that 
important allowances would be made next year to manufacturers to en- 
courage exports, production and modernization of plants. The sum required 
for capital expenditure would, he said, be about £44 million of which half 
would have to be found by borrowing. During the last six years the joint 
stock banks had provided capital for public use to the extent of £40 million, 
mostly at the expense of their sterling assets. We could no longer afford to 
incur a balance-of-payments deficit of any appreciable size because of the 
serious depletion of our external reserves. He announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to seek power to join the International Monetary Fund and 
Development Bank in order to obtain technical advice, and eventually 
development loans. The examination of our affairs which, he said, had been 
undertaken in connexion with the European Free Trade proposals would 
undoubtedly show up defects in our economy and guide us in making the 
improvements so urgently needed. We must only hope that these brave 
promises will be fulfilled. 


Ireland, 
May 1957. 
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INDIA 
BIG EVENTS—FEW CHANGES 


Fo four months out of the past eight, your correspondent has been 
abroad; on his return the efforts to catch up have yielded a long list of 
events, and a very short list of changes wrought by them. The bigness of the 
events is not to be denied; their cast and magnitude would delight the heart 
of Cecil B. de Mille. The States of India have been reorganized on a more or 
less linguistic basis—with a bit of rioting here and there, true, but when one 
thinks of the thousands of square miles involved, and of the passions of 
hundreds of millions, one is apt to take almost an admiring attitude to the 
Government that pulled such an operation through. Then there has been the 
largest democratic election the world has ever known. Here too it is difficult 
to withhold admiration for the Nehru Government. In some areas the caste 
of a candidate counted for more than his political record or the party he 
represented, in others local issues decided the selection. But the Congress 
Party is back in power at the Centre, and in all States but one. Before one 
begins to regret, only mildly, that there has been so little change in the 
Indian scene in its totality, in spite of. reorganization and the elections, one 
had better record that the fact may well constitute a not inconsiderable 
tribute to Mr. Nehru, who keeps undisputed command of the country and 
maintains it on an even keel when large areas of the world are perhaps going 
through too many changes. 

India’s national temperament, if there be such a thing, may have something 
to do with this changelessness. Not only has the country remained pre- 
dominantly Hindu after more than a thousand years of rule by believers in 
other faiths—to which history knows no parallel—it has also remained, 
basically, the country it was. An apparently trivial incident may illustrate 
the point. Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Gandhi’s disciple who is continuing with 
the Bhoodan (land gift) mission, was in Kerala recently. The Communist 
Chief Minister, Mr. E. M. S. Nambudiripad, was present at one of the 
Acharya’s prayer meetings, at the end of which the Communist leader 
bought a copy of the Acharya’s commentary on the Gifa, the Hindu 
Bible. It may have been more than a stunt; it may not be only curiosity. 
There is something in Hinduism that tames the wild; or, as others 
might put it, it devitalizes militant religions and movements. It is unlikely 
that Mr. Nambudiripad will tomorrow renounce Communism and become 
a devout Hindu, worshipping in temples; it is more likely that he will 
lay his hands on the considerable funds some of the Hindu temples in 
Kerala control. But it is likely that Communism in Kerala will have very 
little in common with that in Russia or China, and this less because 
there is a Constitution which gives the non-Communist Centre great 
power than because of what has previously been called India’s national 
temperament. 
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Rarely has such an election victory as the Congress Party has scored 
been followed by such intense heart-searching as the Congress is now 
going through. Out of 488 seats in the Lok Sabha (the House of the People) 
the Congress has secured 365, which gives the party a very comfortable 
absolute majority. Of the 2,901 seats in the State assemblies, the Congress 
has got 1,888, surely no defeat after ten years of administration marked by 
all the incidentals of continuous power—complacency, corruption and all 
that. Even in Kerala, the State with a Communist government, the Congress 
is the second largest party in the assembly, where the Communists enjoy a 
majority only with the help of some independent members, hitherto a most 
untrustworthy political quantity. West Bengal, the other State where the 
Congress was not confident of success, has retained the Congress Party in 
power, although with a stronger Opposition. In Orissa it seemed possible 
once that there might be a non-Congress government, for the Ganatantra 
Parishad (a party of former princes and other feudal lords) had secured 51 
seats against the 56 of the Congress, but with some permissible manceuvring 
the Congress is back in power. 

India’s synthetist philosophers have always boasted of what they call unity 
in diversity. The unity has yet to pass a serious test; the diversity is a matter 
of observable fact. The latest election results are no exception. If Kerala has 
gone Communist—which itself is too facile and incomplete an explanation 
of the result—Orissa has shown a marked preference for the extreme Right. 
Kerala has the highest percentage of literacy, and Orissa about the lowest. 
Does that indicate something? It surely does, although it is difficult to say 
just what. If the educated and the uneducated appear to reject the Congress, 
who supports it? The middle classes? In Calcutta, the middle-class strong- 
hold, the Congress lost the majority of the seats to a Left coalition. From 
this bewildering multiplicity of explanations the Congress is deducing some 
very wrong conclusions, which is not merely an academic error. The party 
will decide on many of its policies in the next five years on the basis of what 
it makes of the last election. 

Both Mr. Nehru and the Congress President, Mr. Dhebar, have spoken 
recently of the Congress government as having lost touch with the people. 
They may be mistaken in thinking that it was all a matter of weak public 
relations, and the mistake will determine the pattern of behaviour for Con- 
gress Ministers. These latter will now do the seemingly popular and neglect 
the really urgent. Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal, has decided 
that the Congress lost the Calcutta seats because the city had been neglected 
and the countryside pampered. This is only partly true, but nobody need be 
surprised if the West Bengal Government now proceeds to implement some 
wild schemes to relieve urban unemployment—only to produce greater 
unemployment in later years. In the panicky search for an explanation of 
Congress reverses, when such things are produced almost always by a 
plurality of causes, it is already being suggested that perhaps the Congress 
is not Left enough. It was this kind of thinking that led the Congress to 
adopt a “‘socialistic pattern of society” as its goal. Nobody was fooled, except 
perhaps some excessively nervous foreign investors. The Congress is not 
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going to adopt a Communistic pattern of society as its goal, but it is not with- 
out significance that Mr. Nehru has more than once expressed his admiration 
for some Communist aims. 


The New Cabinet 


ITH thoughts of the next election so dominating the Congress Party, 

it is certainly surprising that very little is said about the one factor that 
will determine its result: the success of the second five-year plan. The first 
plan was fulfilled all right, but its results have not been visible throughout 
the country. An easing of the food situation, no mean achievement, is not 
what a voter remembers for long; he soon begins to take this for granted. 
He wants to see a measure of prosperity, a few of the things called very 
inaccurately luxuries. These the Indian has not got, and will not get in the 
next few years either. The second plan with its emphasis on heavy industries 
may well prove to be a political mistake, in addition to being economically 
dubious. Already there is a large gap between targets and resources, and 
repeated denials by the Finance Minister, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, have 
served only to strengthen suspicions that the plan may well have to be scaled 
down in important respects. “A possible revision of priorities” is the phrase 
now being used in official circles. 

The Finance Minister is an able and strong man, but he is not helped in 
his difficult task by the exclusively political thinking of his Prime Minister. 
It is impossible to prove whether Mr. Nehru has, by his foreign policy, 
received more aid from abroad than would have been possible with less 
non-commitment. At its lowest, it is arguable that what has come from 
the Communist countries is less than what has been lost from the West. 

The indecisiveness of Nehru, which can be related to the Indian tempera- 
ment, is evident in his new Cabinet. Only a few weeks before he announced 
his new Government he spoke of the undesirability of continuing the same 
old people in high offices term after term. (It was a not very subtle hint 
to Dr. Rajendra Prasad that he step down to make Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
President.) Everybody naturally thought he would make some changes. 
In the event he made very few indeed, and at least one of them must have 
created considerable disquiet abroad. Few had thought that Mr. Nehru’s 
inexplicable adherence to Mr. Krishna Menon, in face of world criticism, 
would be taken to the point of his appointment as Defence Minister. But that 
is what Mr. Menon is now, and India has only herself to blame if the free 
world views the appointment with some little suspicion. 

It is probable that the suspicions will prove exaggerated. In spite of his 
having been of assistance to the Russians more than once in the United 
Nations and elsewhere, Mr. Menon is no more a Communist than Mr. Nehru 
—and both are believers in the Commonwealth. Whether the rest of the 
Commonwealth will believe both equally is a consideration many think Mr. 
Nehru should have taken into account. Criticism of Mr. Nehru is very 
limited in India, but Mr. Menon’s appointment as Defence Minister has not 
been taken anywhere with any very great enthusiasm. One columnist went 
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to the extent of wondering whether India’s first order for Soviet arms and 
equipment was not already on its way to Moscow. But, let it be repeated, it 
is extremely unlikely that anything like this would happen—which brings us 
back to what has been made the burden of this dispatch, the national tem- 
perament. 

There is something incurably feeble in this national character. This is a 
personal opinion, perhaps strengthened by visits to the two most growing 
countries in the world, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., but it may have more 
truth than some of the opinions strongly held abroad about this country. 
The first of these is the one ceaselessly propagated by Mr. Nehru and occa- 
sionally endorsed by visitors from foreign countries : that a silent revolution 
is going on in India, and the face of the country is being changed since 
independence. There have indeed been changes, but they have not been of a 
revolutionary character. The steel plant in Bhilai, now being put up by the 
Russians, will stand exactly as the thermal electric plant does in Tilayia, 
installed by the Japanese—something foreign, almost alien, certainly un- 
absorbed in the life of the country. It is not a very serious complaint against 
Mr. Nehru that he has not in his nine years increased the country’s food or 
steel production by so many thousands of tons. Posterity may hold his failure 
to have been more fundamental; it may say that he failed to vitalize the 
people, remove its centuries-old inertia and give it a purpose worth work- 
ing for. 

American alarm lest India might one of these days go Communist seems 
also based on the assumption that Indians possess a greater amount of energy 
than they in fact possess. Communists may keep Kerala in the next election 
(which is not a certainty), they may even win another State or two (West 
Bengal is the likeliest second), but it may be beyond even Communism to give 
the people that will to work, that purposefulness which they have lost. And 
Communism may in its turn be condemned as yet another system that failed 
in India. It is not imperialism’s fault that India is poor; more wealth was 
created in India by the British than they ever took away. It is not capitalism’s 
fault that India is poor; the system has made the United States the richest 
country in the world. It is not, in the final analysis, a system that makes a 
nation great: it is the inherent greatness of a nation, which a system can help 
or hinder in fulfilling itself. It is a melancholy and depressing thought, but 
there may be some truth in it, that what India needs is not just a plan or a 
system but a national will to improve its condition. A Prime Minister may 
be a good Prime Minister without infusing his people with a new spirit; but 
Mr. Nehru is not just India’s Prime Minister, or so the Indian people have 
come to think—and this has led to expectations that even Mr. Nehru may 


not be able to fulfil. 
India, 
April 1957. 
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PAKISTAN 
THE JOINT ELECTORATE QUESTION 


VENTS are moving again in Pakistan. Old controversies which to all 

appearances had seemed dead and buried have revived and new problems 
have cropped up. Is the concept of a three-subject Centre—foreign affairs, 
defence and currency—feasible and in the best interests of Pakistan? Does 
the amendment to the Electorate Act, 1956, for introducing joint electorate 
in the western wing of the country as well, militate against the basis of 
Pakistan’s ideology ? Is it w/tra vires of the Constitution ? Should the country’s 
Constitution be remodelled on the American pattern? Was the integration 
of the provinces in West Pakistan a step in the wrong direction? Is not a 
unitary system of government more suited to the peculiar requirements of 
the country ? Should the President have powers to dissolve the existing pro- 
vincial assemblies ? 

It is a formidable list of bewildering and conflicting questions, each of 
which is of a very far-reaching nature. Why should they have arisen at all, 
particularly so soon after the passage of the Constitution? Such a question 
could be based only on an assumption’ which presupposed that.once Pakistan 
had produced her Constitution all her troubles would be over. That, to say 
the least, is too superficial an approach, although it can be readily understood 
against the background of the long-drawn-out and often bitter struggle to 
evolve a Constitution embodying the greatest degree of agreement between 
the two wings of the country. However, no given Constitution can be a 
panacea. Perhaps the greatest merit of Pakistan’s Constitution, apart from 
its being an agreed one, is that it has provided a framework within which 
all controversies can be solved. It is certainly not a perfect document and 
may itself have raised new problems. But it is open to amendment in the light 
of new experiences. 

Another thing that is overlooked is that, in almost all the Asian countries 
that have recently won their independence, the parliamentary system of 
government has not been built from the bottom. It has come ready-made and 
been given a start with a superstructure. Pakistan is no exception, and it is as 
well that the resultant problems have come to the fore from its very founda- 
tion, rather than being deceptively underground as is happening elsewhere. 

It would be rash to predict the possible solutions of the questions enumerated 
above. The outcome of the efforts to resolve them cannot be laid down com- 
pletely in advance. But it will certainly not be indulging in blind patriotism 
or unjustified optimism to hope that these controversies will be resolved 
amicably, and perhaps even speedily. On many an occasion in the past the 
country has been confronted with such questions and in a more surcharged 
atmosphere than now. There have been periods of great stress and strain. 


But each time when all has seemed in jeopardy an opening has been made and 
a way out found. 


U 
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Just now political activity is mainly concentrated on two questions—the 
introduction of joint electorate throughout Pakistan and the demand for 
provincial autonomy. The Muslim League, which is the most vocal of all 
Muslim parties in opposing joint electorate, has threatened country-wide 
civil disobedience if the decision of the National Assembly on April 24, pro- 
viding for joint electorate in both the wings of the country, is not revoked. 

The League’s anxiety on the issue of electorate is understandable, for 
under the joint electorate system it will not fare well in the forthcoming 
general election. If, for instance, in any given constituency only Muslims 
happen to be standing, the non-Muslims will vote only for the candidate 
who, in their opinion, has a national rather than a communal approach to the 
country’s problems. Obviously the League’s chances of any substantial suc- 
cess in the general elections, already drastically affected because of schism in 
its own ranks.and its none-too-bright record while in power, will be further 
reduced, since its main claim for public support is based on communal and 
sectarian considerations. 

The main argument against joint electorate is that it cuts right across the 
ideology of Pakistan. The partition of the sub-continent was effected on the 
basis that Hindus and Muslims were two separate and distinct nations. Has 
that distinction ceased to have any validity after the realization of Pakistan, 
the opponents of joint electorate ask? They maintain that what was good 
and true in the past must continue to be good and true in the present. They 
do not seem to take into account the many changes, social, political and 
religious, that might have taken place in Pakistan during the last decade. 
After all, human affairs cannot remain static, and to insist now that Pakistani 
Muslims and Hindus are two different entities is, in effect, allowing fissiparous 
tendencies free scope. 

A further argument against joint electorate is that separate electorate is an 
injunction in Islam. But that is very much a matter of interpretation. There 
is hardly any Muslim country where there is any provision for separate 
electorate. This effort to confuse any particular system of electorate with 
Islam was strongly deprecated by the Prime Minister, who said that to do so 
was “to throw a dart, a poisonous dart, at the Muslim countries that have no 
separate electorate”. 

Seen in a broader national perspective, the two different systems of 
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electorate in the two wings of the country were not at all conducive to foster | 
amity and feelings of fellowship between East and West Pakistan. Here again | 


the Prime Minister has sounded a note of warning: that if such a state of 


affairs is carried to its logical conclusion it “may create such a feeling of 


separatism that it might not even be difficult at some stage or the other for 
subversive elements to take advantage of it and bring about physical and 
political separation of the two wings”. 

It is quite apparent that if the present amendment to the Electorate Act 
had not been brought about there would have been no limit to further com- 
plications between East and West Pakistan. Critics had hurled gibes, and 
correctly, that two different electorate systems connoted conflicting concepts 
of Pakistan, of Pakistani nationhood and even of Islam. Further still, if it was 
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advisable to have joint electorate for East Pakistan, what prevented its intro- 
duction in West Pakistan, where it was merely of an academic interest since 
98 per cent of its population is Muslim ? 

In his speech in the National Assembly, supporting joint electorate, the 
Prime Minister emphasized a point that deserves special consideration. It is 
in West Pakistan that the Qadianis or the Ahmadees are mainly concentrated. 
In East Pakistan their number is negligible. Now an overwhelming number 
of Muslims refuse to consider the Qadianis as their co-religionists, and this 
controversy has been bitter and has even led to bloodshed. Under the separate 
electorate system it would have been necessary to classify the Qadianis either as 
Muslims oras non-Muslims. That would have been an extremely hazardous task. 
Under the new arrangement, however, such a definition is no longer needed. 

It will now be clear that the joint system of electorate is more suited to the 
integrity and well-being of Pakistan, and any opposition to it is based on 
narrow and sectarian considerations. Will the Muslim League and other 
communal parties give up their obstructive tactics and let the country have a 
chance to go to the polls before March 1958 ? A reference to a court of law or 
launching a civil disobedience movement will only further delay the chances 
of a general election. After all, the decision to change the system of electorate 
is subject to change by a simple majority in the National Assembly and could 
be reversed if the future representatives of the people were inclined that way. 


‘Demand for Regional Autonomy 


URING the last month or two Maulana Bhashani has, with renewed 

vigour, revived East Pakistan’s demand for regional autonomy. Its 
climax came on April 3, when the provincial assembly passed a resolution 
asking the Government of East Pakistan to “represent to the Government 
of Pakistan the need for taking suitable steps for providing full provincial 
autonomy for East Pakistan, leaving the following subjects only to the con- 
cern of the Centre: (1) currency; (2) foreign affairs; and (3) defence”. 

What is it that has spurred Maulana Bhashani to put in new emphasis in 
the demand for regional autonomy? Is it, as a Karachi English daily inter- 
preted, because in certain high political quarters an effort is discernible to 
create an atmosphere to discredit the entire conception of provincial auto- 
nomy ? Or is it that subversive elements in East Pakistan, aided and abetted 
from across the border, are trying to disrupt the unity and integrity of 
Pakistan? Mr. Suhrawardy regards the resolution as a “political stunt”. Is it 
then aimed at discrediting the moderate elements in the East Pakistan Awami 
League? Let the facts speak for themselves. 

A high degree of provincial autonomy has been provided in Pakistan’s 
Constitution. Mr. Suhrawardy has repeatedly said that as much as 98 per cent 
of the autonomy has been granted. Conceding that in certain quarters there 
was a move for a more all-embracing Centre than is envisaged in the Con- 
stitution, it would be necessary to obtain a .two-thirds majority in the 
National Assembly for bringing about appropriate amendments. Could that 
be possible? Could any East Pakistan member dare support, under the 
present conditions, any move for reducing the quantum of autonomy ? The 
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answer will have to be in the negative. Therefore such an interpretation 
cannot account for the renewed demand for full regional autonomy. The 
reason has to be sought elsewhere. 

For a long time now it has been apparent that the rank and file of the East 
Pakistan Awami League is irreconcilably divided on major policy issues, 
both foreign and internal. These differences were spotlighted at the Awami 
League Council meeting held at Kagmari in the first week of February. On 
February 7 Maulana Bhashani, in a public statement, said that the League 
could not change its foreign policy, which envisaged that all defence and 
military aid pacts, including the Baghdad Pact and other military alliances, 
should be abrogated. 

Bhashani, however, added that it was left to the party to decide whether 
the Awami League Ministers should resign their office in case they failed to 
implement the party’s foreign policy or whether they should continue in 
office “‘in spite of the same and in the larger interests of the country”. 

Such a statement of the “Red Dean of Pakistan” was superficially inter- 
preted as a “practical” support to Mr. Suhrawardy’s foreign policy while 
maintaining the League’s “theoretical” opposition. But what appears to be 
a more convincing deduction is that the Kagmari outburst of Maulana 
Bhashani was not inconsiderably actuated by the growing popularity of Mr. 
Suhrawardy and general support for his foreign policy. After all, it was only 
two months earlier at the Kagmari session that Mr. Suhrawardy had clearly 
underlined the country’s approach to foreign affairs. Why did not the 
Maulana react to it then? The only conclusion can be that he was bidding 
for time. He got his opportunity at Kagmari, where he censored the Prime 
Minister on his foreign policy and later tried to discredit his stand on regional 
autonomy by manceuvring the resolution in the East Pakistan Assembly. 

Usually well-informed circles in the Federal Capital tend to believe that 
the moderate Awami Leaguers played their cards well in the provincial 
assembly by not obstructing the passage of the autonomy resolution. In doing 
so they stole the thunder from the extremist members of the party, who 
wanted to exploit the occasion in “exposing” their rival group for “preferring 
power and position to East Pakistan’s interests”. 

Mr. Suhrawardy’s reaction was that he was prepared to give the provincial 
assemblies all power that did not interfere with the solidarity and integrity 
of Pakistan. He bluntly said: “If anyone forces it we shall resist it. I shall 
appeal to the public and call upon the people of Pakistan to resist it.” 

The recent inconclusive negotiations between Mr. Suhrawardy and some 
prominent Krishak Sramik leaders of East Pakistan may perhaps be indicative 
of the way the Prime Minister contemplates resisting this demand. If after his 
present tour of Japan and other South-East Asian countries these negotiations 
are successfully concluded, there may be a coalition government in East Paki- 
stan, which may be the forerunner of an expanded or even an all-party coalition 
at the Centre. This is something which has not yet been tried in Pakistan. 


Pakistan, 
May 1957. 
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CANADA 
DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT 


HE 22nd Federal Parliament of Canada was dissolved on April 12. The 
comparative freedom of its final session from the sharp clashes that 
usually enliven pre-election sessions at Ottawa was probably due to the non- 
controversial nature of most of the St. Laurent Ministry’s legislative pro- 
gramme. All the parties engaged in preliminary manceuvres for position in 
the election, and from the Opposition benches a heavier than normal barrage 
of questions, designed to provide electioneering ammunition, was directed 
daily against Ministers. Prime Minister St. Laurent was evidently anxious to 
prove that at 75 years of age his mental and physical powers were unabated, 
for he was more assiduous in his attendance in the Commons and gave his 
party more vigorous parliamentary leadership than in preceding sessions. 
Mr. Diefenbaker made a satisfactory début as the new leader of the Progres- 
sive-Conservative Party, but after the first month he decided that he could 
spend his time and energies more profitably in speech-making forays through- 
out the country, through which he could familiarize the voters with his per- 
sonality and his policy, than in parliamentary debates at Ottawa. During his 
frequent absences from the House his deputy, Mr. Howard Green, acted as 
leader of the official Opposition. Illness kept Mr. Coldwell, the leader of the 
C.C.F., out of the House for almost half the session, but fortunately he had 
a very efficient deputy in Mr. Stanley Knowles, who is now rated one of the 
ablest parliamentarians in the House of Commons. The attendance of its 
members became very thin in the closing weeks of the session, since many 
of them were away in their constituencies mending their political fences. 
The sessions of the Senate, whose authority is still impaired by the numerical 
and intellectual feebleness of the Progressive-Conservative opposition, were 
even duller than usual; and the little group of independent Liberals headed 
by two ex-Ministers, who have in recent sessions saved its proceedings from 
becoming farcical, had little criticism of the Government’s legislation to offer. 
The two most important items in the Government’s modest programme 
for the session were measures that established a. body called the Canada 
Council and authorized a partnership between the Federal Government and 
the ten provincial ministries for the inauguration of a national scheme of 
health insurance. Provincial plans were already in operation in Saskatchewan, 
which was the pioneer, Alberta, British Columbia and Newfoundland; and 
this year a scheme formulated for Ontario has received the sanction of its 
provincial legislature. The Federal Government, whose contribution to the 
national plan will be mainly financial, had made its participation dependent 
upon the assured co-operation of at least six out of the ten Provinces, which 
also must contain between them half the total population of Canada. It 
could, however, count upon the co-operation of only five Provinces when it 
submitted the authorizing legislation, but its confidence that the condition 
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it had laid down would soon be fulfilled was justified by the adhesion of 
Prince Edward Island a few days after the Bill had received the unanimous 
endorsement of all parties. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba are 
all expected to announce their co-operation when certain points at issue are 
settled, but there is little hope of overcoming the rooted objections of Premier 
Duplessis of Quebec to any kind of partnership with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The plan now agreed upon merely provides insurance for diagnosis and 
hospital treatment, and falls far short of the creation of a national medical 
service on the British model; it is criticized on the ground that mental patients 
and victims of tuberculosis are excluded from its scope and left to the care 
of the Provinces. Its annual cost is estimated at over 400 million dollars, half 
of which will be supplied by the Federal Treasury, and the levy to be imposed 
for its benefits is forecast at $4 a month for a family and $2 a month for a 
single person. For this basic premium accommodation in public wards is 
provided, but patients can get the benefit of private or semi-private beds by 
paying the extra cost. January 1, 1959, has been provisionally fixed as the 
date for the inauguration of the scheme, but certain Provinces are demanding 
its acceleration. 

The establishment of the Canada Council is the result of a recommendation 
by a Royal Commission, headed by the present Governor General, Mr. Vin- 
cent Massey, which some years ago investigated the state of Canadian culture 
and made a series of proposals for its stimulation. To the Government’s 
Bill for the establishment of the Council the only serious opposition came 
from the Social Credit Party, whose spokesmen proclaimed themselves com- 
plete philistines by arguing that culture was a natural growth and that the 
money the Council would spend on fostering an inferior brand by artificial 
stimuli could be more profitably spent upon more generous provision for 
the aged and other less fortunate members of society. The Bill authorized 
the endowment of the Council with a fund of 100 million dollars; and Mr. 
St. Laurent’s disclosure during the debate that there had been earmarked for 
it two huge windfalls, which the Federal Treasury had recently secured from 
succession duties on the estates of two multi-millionaires, Sir James Dunn of 
St. Andrews, N.B., and Mr. I. W. Killam of Montreal, evoked some criticism. 
But the experiment of establishing the Council has won general approval in 
all parts of Canada. After the close of the session the Government announced 
that the Hon. Brooke Claxton, who sat in several Liberal Cabinets and is now 
Canadian Vice-President of the Metropolitan Insurance Co. of New York, 
had accepted without salary the chairmanship of the Council and that Father 
Georges Levesque, a Dominican priest, who was head of the School of 
Social Science at Laval University, would serve as Vice-Chairman. It has 
also appointed as Director General of the Council’s activities Mr. A. W. 
Truman, now head of the National Film Board, and named as members of 
the Council fifteen persons, drawn from the different Provinces, who have 
earned distinction in various walks of life and who will serve for varying 
periods. The Council is instructed to spend half of its fund of 100 million 
dollars in helping the universities of Canada to finance programmes of new 
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building, which are urgently needed to provide for the increasing inflow of 
students produced by the rapid growth of Canada’s population. The remain- 
ing 50 millions will be invested in sound securities, and the revenues derived 
from them will be devoted to the encouragement of the arts, including music, 
literature and the drama, and the sciences. 


The Budget 


HE Federal] Budget, which Mr. Harris, the Minister of Finance submitted 

to Parliament on March 14, showed a more favourable national balance- 
sheet than he had forecast in his previous Budget speech. The prevalent 
Canadian boom had produced for the fiscal year 1956-7 revenues totalling 
5,149 million dollars, which was 386 million dollars above his estimate, to 
set against total expenditures of 4,867 million dollars; therefore he had a 
surplus of 282 million dollars, which was far in excess of his forecast of 
113 millions. On the assumption that in 1957 the value of Canada’s gross 
national production would rise to 31,250 million dollars, he estimated that 
the existing structure of taxation would produce in the fiscal year 1957-8 
revenues amounting to 5,225 million dollars and placed the figure for the 
total expenditures at 5,018 million dollars. So he felt justified in using part of 
his prospective surplus to make a wide distribution of small abatements of 
taxation without changing the basic rates for personal and corporation 
income taxes, and to increase the benefits payable to the aged, the blind, the 
disabled and war veterans and the scale of family allowances. He estimated 
that these changes would cost the Treasury 117} million dollars during the 
present fiscal year and 175 millions in a full year, and that after allowance had 
been made for them he would have revenues amounting to 5,170 million 
dollars against expenditures of 5,018 million dollars and a surplus of 152 
millions. The Budget decreed a substantial addition to the list of articles 
exempted from the sales tax and removed the excise tax from another list. 
It also proposed numerous changes in the customs tariff; fifteen of them were 
downward changes requested by importers and most of the rest were designed 
merely to give greater clarity or precision to existing tariff schedules. The 
Budget was criticized by all the parties in Opposition, mainly on the 
grounds that it was framed for the purpose of catching votes and that the 
increase of benefits to the old-age pensioners and others was too niggardly 
and did not compensate them for the heightened cost of living. 

Parliament also passed a varied assortment of minor Bills dealing with 
conventions about income tax with other countries, the extension of grants 
in lieu of municipal taxation on all Government property in a municipality, 
and authority for provincial marketing boards to levy charges for equalizing 
the earnings of producers of farm products, while it renewed the powers of 
the Canadian Wheat Board to function as the sole agency for the marketing 
of western wheat and other grains. 


The Death of Mr. Norman 


N the final week of the session the Government was suddenly involved in 
very serious embarrassments by the suicide of Mr. E. H. Norman, its 
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Ambassador to Egypt; and disturbing revelations which followed this tragic 
event. The first impression of the Canadian public, which the Government 
shared, was that he had been driven to take his life by accusations that he 
had a Communist record, which had been levelled at him by the sub- 
committee of the United States’ Senate on internal security. There was a 
nation-wide outburst of anti-American sentiment and the newspapers were 
flooded with letters denouncing the reprehensible interference of the Ameri- 
can Senate in Canada’s affairs. Responding to it, the Government sent to 
Washington a strong note of protest, but it evoked a very cool reply from 
the Eisenhower administration and the directing spirits of the Senate’s sub- 
committee refused to profess any repentance for their activities. The Canadian 
public was forced to let its indignation cool and revise its views when the 
Montreal Gazette published three articles written by its Ottawa correspondent, 
Mr. Arthur Blakely, who asserted with chapter and verse that Mr. Norman’s 
association with Communists had not, as Mr. Pearson, the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs had alleged to Parliament, been confined to his days as a 
student and also that the Senate’s sub-committee had been started on its trail 
of investigation of his record by a report made in 1940 by the Canadian 
Mounted Police to the effect that he was a Communist. This report had been 
forwarded to Washington, but a later report, which said that the first had 
been based upon a mistake in identity, was apparently not transmitted. In the 
House of Commons the Opposition was not slow to point out grave dis- 
crepancies in certain statements of Mr. Pearson and accuse him of having 
misled the House. The Canadian public was reduced to a state of mental 
confusion, even bewilderment, by the revelations that were made, and Mr. 
Pearson felt it advisable to take the unusual course of writing letters to the 
editors of both the Monsreal Gazette and the Toronto Globe and Mail in explana- 
tion of his utterances and defence of his conduct. But the Government 
remains under fire on three very serious charges, namely, that a report for- 
warded by it to Washington was responsible for starting the investigation 
of Mr. Norman’s record, which made him commit suicide, that it was a grave 
error to send to Cairo where Russian influence is strong a diplomatist with 
the taint of Communism on his record, and that it has deceived Parliament. 
Mr. St. Laurent has expressed the pious hope that the Norman case will not 
become an issue in the election, but Mr. Diefenbaker has declared that he 
will certainly make an issue of one aspect of it, the Government’s deception 
of Parliament, and the odds are that it will be freely ventilated and do damage 
to the Liberal Party. 


The Election Campaign 


T the dissolution the Liberals held 168 out of the 265 seats in the House 

of Commons, the Progressive-Conservatives 51, the C.C.F. 22, and 

the Social Crediters 15, while there were 3 Independents, all French- 
Canadians from Quebec, and 6 vacancies. The Liberals will base their main 
appeal for a fresh mandate on the grounds that their fiscal and monetary 
policies have been a large factor in giving Canada an era of unprecedented 
prosperity, that they, as the only party which has a substantial representation 
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in the House of Commons from every Province, are the only truly national 
party, that they have enlarged the benefits of the programme of social security 
and that under their rule Canada has risen in international stature and has 
made a notable contribution to the preservation of peace and security for the 
world. They will hope that Prime Minister St. Laurent, without much resort 
to the art of oratory in which he is deficient, will be able to repeat his success- 
ful electioneering pilgrimage of 1953, when by his “folksy” talks at what the 
Americans call “whistlestops”, and his friendly democratic ways, he impressed 
the attractions of his personality upon such a multitude of voters that he 
secured an overwhelming majority for his party, at a time when there was a 
widespread feeling that it had been too long in power. The Liberals also 
have the advantage of the largest campaign fund; but outside of Quebec 
they have no advantage over the Progressive-Conservatives in the matter of 
support from the press, and they can rely on the co-operation of the ministries 
of only three of the smallest Provinces, Manitoba, Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island. 

The Progressive-Conservatives under the leadership of Mr. Diefenbaker 
will challenge the validity of the claims of the Liberals that they have been 
the chief architects of the present lush prosperity. They will argue that the 
chief stimulus has come from the huge annual inflow of investment capital 
from the United States and that the tremendous grip American interests have 
thereby been acquiring upon the national economy of Canada spells danger 
for her survival as a separate political entity. They will contend that under 
Liberal rule Canada has become an economic satellite of the United States to 
such an extent that she must frame her foreign policy in conformity with the 
dictates of Washington. But Mr. Diefenbaker in a speech at St. John’s, New- 
foundland told his audience that the major issues of the campaign would be: 
the supremacy of Parliament as the governing instrument of the Canadian 
people; a policy of national development with emphasis upon the expansion 
of economic activities in areas that had not been able to match the general 
prosperity of the heavily populated central Provinces; a new deal for agricul- 
ture; greater opportunities for all Canadians, and particularly young men 
and women, to participate through investment in the country’s expansion; 
and the maintenance of human freedom and the rights of the individual. The 
tariff, which was for many years the chief divisive issue between the two senior 
parties at Canadian elections, will be kept in the background, since the 
Liberals now pursue a policy of moderate protection and the Progressive- 
Conservatives, who used always to lend a sympathetic ear to the claims of the 
manufacturers for higher tariffs, are now afraid to espouse this cause, because 
the great expansion of the mining, oil and forest industries, which can derive 
no benefit from tariffs, has reinforced the traditional hostility of most of the 
farmers to them. 

The C.C.F. is advocating its programme of moderate Socialism, for which 
it is hard to make converts at a time when Candda has been making annual 
strides to greater prosperity and wealth under the system of free enterprise. 
The Social Credit Party, which now controls the provincial governments of 
Alberta and British Columbia, began what its fuglemen describe as “‘its 
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march on Ottawa” at a convention in Toronto on April 18-19, graced by all 
its prominent leaders with a great parade of bands and banners. In the speeches 
delivered by Mr. Solon Low, the party’s Federal leader, and by Mr. Manning 
and Mr. Bennett, respectively the Premiers of Alberta and British Columbia, 
there was the usual flavour of religious evangelism to buttress the claim of 
moral superiority over the other, effete parties, but only casual and half- 
hearted references to the monetary creed patented by the late Major C. H. 
Douglas, to which the party owes its name. The Social Crediters do not cam- 
paign, they “carry the Word” which was thus expounded by Mr. Low, 
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We believe governments were instituted by God for the benefit of man. 
Social Credit is the good government party. We set ourselves firmly to prevent 
the perversion of government into dictatorship. The present Government has 
gone too far along that line. 


All the orators predicted that the party’s “new, vigorous and dynamic 
policy” based on freedom and free enterprise for all would produce a 
Canadian Utopia, and a pamphlet, which was distributed, proclaimed that the 
party’s slogan in the campaign would be, “Wherever Social Credit rules (in 
Alberta and British Columbia), there is high prosperity.” The new dynamic 
policy embodied in a programme, which was endorsed by the delegates, ran 
the whole gamut of election pledges for the solution of current problems. 
It included an undertaking to reverse the Liberal policy of tight money and 
restore to the Canadian people the money improperly extracted from their 
earnings by unreasonable taxation, but a specific promise to cut taxation by 
30 per cent was hard to reconcile with the barefaced bribe offered to the 
older voters by a promise to increase the scale of old-age pensions to $100 a 
month. The avowed purpose of the meeting was to plan the organization of 
a nation-wide campaign, which would achieve the fulfilment of its leaders’ 
oft-repeated boast that in this election it would challenge successfully the 
ascendancy of the two senior parties at Ottawa. 


Prospects of the Government 


HE Liberals can afford to lose 30 seats and still retain a working majority 

in the House of Commons. They feel sure that racial pride in the distin- 
guished career of Prime Minister St. Laurent will keep a decisive majority of 
his compatriots faithful to him and enable his party to hold virtually all of 
its 66 seats in Quebec. This confidence is fortified by the knowledge that 
Mr. Diefenbaker, at the convention that elected him leader, offended the 
French-Canadian delegates by failing to select one of their race as the mover 
or seconder of his nomination, and that he is not in high favour with Premier 
Duplessis and his Union Nationale Party. But the Liberals have reason to be 
anxious about their fortunes in Ontario, where they held in the late Parlia- 
ment about 50 out of the 85 seats in a Province whose traditional political 
bias has been Conservative. In its provincial legislature the Progressive- 
Conservative Party, thanks largely to the widespread confidence reposed by 
the public in their leader, Premier Frost, have an overwhelming majority and 
the Liberal strength is negligible. In the Federal elections of 1949 and 1953, 
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Mr. Frost and his colleagues, who had little love for Mr. Drew, then their 
patty’s Federal leader, and were also anxious to cultivate good relations with 
the St. Laurent Ministry, adopted an attitude of neutrality, which did great 
harm to their Federal allies. But Premier Frost has now been antagonized by 
the refusal of the Federal Government to give sympathetic consideration to 
the demand of Ontario, which among the Provinces is the largest con- 
tributor to Federal taxation, for more generous treatment in the arrangements 
about the rental of income taxation, and accordingly he has given his blessing 
to Mr. Diefenbaker and instructed his followers in the legislature to work for 
the Federal candidates of their party. If Mr. Frost intervenes actively himself 
in the campaign and brings into action his well-organized political machine, 
a large number of seats in Ontario now held by Liberals will become very 
vulnerable. The Progressive-Conservatives also expect to pick up a few seats 
in the Atlantic Provinces, where there is a widespread feeling that the apathy 
of the St. Laurent Ministry towards their needs and interests has been largely 
reponsible for the lag of their prosperity below the level prevailing in the 
rest of Canada in recent years; but they are unlikely to make any gains in 
the western Provinces. The C.C.F. have been heartened by the decision of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour to make it their political instrument, and if 
the Labour vote can be solidly mobilized for its candidates they might carry 
some industrial seats in Ontario. But less welcome is the decision of the 
Labor-Progressive Party, who are the Communists in disguise, to support 
nominees of the C.C.F. where they have not their own candidate. But the 
C.C.F, has no serious voting support east of Ottawa and its main strength is 
in Saskatchewan and British Columbia, where some of its members are facing 
hard fights. 

The real objective of the Social Credit Party is to displace the Progressive- 
Conservative Party as the Right party of Canada; but there is so far no 
evidence that it has secured many adherents east of the eastern boundary of 
Alberta. Gallup polls have revealed that in Ontario the Social Credit prospec- 
tive percentage of the popular vote has, during the past year, ranged between 
1°7 and o-7, and most of its nominated candidates in this Province are in- 
significant figures in their communities. Moreover in Quebec a group called 
the Union des Electeurs, which professed a version of the Social Credit 
creed, has been repudiated by Mr. Low on the ground that a booklet which 
they published was anti-Semitic, Fascist and anti-democratic in tone, and it 
has been necessary to create a new organization. Under these circumstances 
the threat of the Social Crediters in Eastern Canada is not taken seriously by 
the other parties, but they might gain a few seats in British Columbia and 
other Western Provinces. At the moment the general opinion of the political 
soothsayers is that a feeling among numerous former supporters of the 
Liberal Party that it has been in power too long for its own and the country’s 
good will cut down its huge majority in Parliament but not wipe it out. 


Canada, 
May 1957. 











AUSTRALIA 


BANKING IN THE PARTY ROOM 


HE structure of the Australian banking system has recently come again 


under discussion and debate by the Commonwealth Ministry and the | 


parliamentary Liberal and Country parties. The banking system in Australia 
has been a centre of controversy for many years and particularly since the 
first substantial legislative control over it was established in 1945. Since 
then the private trading banks have continually pressed for an amelioration 


of the 1945 provisions and for relief from what they considered the unfair | 
competitive position of the Commonwealth Bank, which combines central | 


banking with trading and savings-bank activities and with other specialized 
functions. The banks’ pressure for reform became more insistent after the 
failure of the Labour Government’s attempt to nationalize them in 1947. 
Nationalization by Act of Parliament could not surmount the legal barriers 
of the Commonwealth Constitution. The reason for the banks’ attitude has 
been a fear that in the hands of a Government hostile to them the ruthless 
use of the 1945 powers combined with vigorous competition from a favoured 
Commonwealth Bank could achieve, over a period, what the Act of 1947 
attempted to do at one stroke. Their case has rested not on the way in which 
the Banking Act was administered in practice, but on what it would allow 
to be done if used to the full. The Menzies Government in 1951 restored the 
Commonwealth Bank Board, which had been removed by Mr. Chifley in 


1945 in favour of direct Treasury control; and in 1953 it provided a small | 


measure of relief to the trading banks from the rigour of the 1945 provisions, 
together with a form of subdivision of Commonwealth Bank activities. 
The trading banks, however, continued to press for reform along two lines. 
In the first place they sought the separation of the central bank from the rest 
of the Commonwealth Bank’s activities. Secondly, they suggested a revision 


of the principal form of credit control—the special account mechanism— | 


which gives the central bank a wide power to freeze up to 75 per cent of 
any increase in trading bank deposits. In urging these reforms on Ministers 
who, in opposition, had been highly critical of the Chifley legislation, the 
banks have been confronted hitherto by the Prime Minister’s reluctance to 
discuss drastic reform on the grounds of political inexpediency. 


Recently Mr. Menzies has held talks with the banks and has provided an | 


opportunity for full-scale discussion of the banking controls within Cabinet 
and with the back-benchers of both the Liberal and Country Parties, a vocal 
section of whom have for some time sought reform. Little light has been 
shed on the technical aspects of possible reform. The main issue has been 
the composition of the Commonwealth Bank and the problem of separating 


the central bank from its trading sections. The supporters of reform take the | 


view that, as the keystone of the banking system, the central bank should 
have no responsibility for the trading operations of the Commonwealth 
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Bank, and that as the leader and controller of the system it should be above 
the battle of competitive banking. On the other hand, the opponents see in 
such a separation a weakening of the Commonwealth Bank’s structure and 
a possible loss of control over the bond market if the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank were detached from the central bank. 

Opinion both in Cabinet and in the party room was divided. Under the 
leadership of the Treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, Country Party members 
sternly resisted any division of the Commonwealth Bank, probably in the 
mistaken belief that the special facilities of that bank in providing seasonal 
finance for the marketing boards might be affected. But the chief bogey con- 
jured up against action has been of a political rather than economic nature. 
Mr. H. E. Holt, the Deputy Leader of the Liberal Party, for example, opposed 
extensive change on the grounds that banking might then become an issue 
at the next election and a unifying force in the currently divided Labour 
Party. For a long time the Prime Minister himself studiously refrained from 
expressing an opinion or giving a lead. After a great deal of delay and 
numerous sessions of Cabinet, the Government has announced its intention 
to make a large measure of reform. In the main it appears to have accepted 
the two principles put forward by the banks. First, it intends to replace the 
special account mechanism by a system of statutory reserve deposits, and 
secondly it proposes to separate the central bank entirely from the existing 
Commonwealth Bank grouping and to put the Commonwealth Trading 
Bank under the administration of a separate board. Responsibility for other 
present functions has not yet been fully decided, although it is clear that the 
Government desires to leave with the central bank considerable power of 
direction over the Savings Bank’s investments. 

Details of the amending legislation have yet to be worked out and might 
still provide room for further friction between the government parties. That 
the Country Party opposition has been overcome, or at least neutralized, is 
due very largely to the efforts of the veteran Sir Earle Page, who, as Common- 
wealth Treasurer in the “twenties”, did so much to lay the groundwork for 
the development of the Commonweaith Bank’s central banking functions. 
During most of the current controversy, Labour Party members have avoided 
firm pronouncements, but they can now be expected to voice increasing 
opposition, even though a former Labour Treasurer, Mr. E. G. Theodore, 
introduced a bill in 1930 to create a central reserve bank as a separate entity 
from the Commonwealth Bank. 


Australia and New Guinea 


HE interest of the Australian public in New Guinea is undoubtedly 

greater than it was before the Second World War. This comes partly 
from the campaign in the islands itself, with its implications for Australian 
defence, and the acquaintance so many servicemen made with the New 
Guinea area, partly from reports of the annual discussions in the Trusteeship 
Council on Australia’s administration in the Trust Territories of New Guinea 
and Nauru, partly from awareness of Australia’s new position in the power 
politics of the Pacific. Happenings since the war, in Korea, the China Strait, 
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Indo-China and Malaya, joined with the British withdrawal from the Far 
East and the development of SEATO, have made the Western Pacific a 
“sensitive area” for Australian foreign policy, and, to a degree unknown 
before the war, issues of policy concerning this area have loomed large in 
party politics. Perhaps the best single indication of this wider recognition 
of Australia’s interest in the Near North, even though there may be differ- 
ences of opinion about lines of policy, is the almost bi-partisan unanimity on 
the necessity for a large financial contribution to the revenues of the Terri- 
tory of Papua~New-Guinea; the Commonwealth’s grant has increased 
steadily to about {Aro million annually. 

Even this expenditure, however, is small in relation to the work to be 
done, and some Australians, as well as the United Nations Visiting Mission 
of 1956, have queried whether Australia has or can spare from her own 
developmental demands the resources that will be necessary to discharge 
the responsibilities of trusteeship in New Guinea within a reasonable time. 
The area of the Australian territories is 186,000 square miles, which is rather 
more than twice the area of Victoria and rather less than twice that of the 
United Kingdom, but this area contains a big proportion of very rugged 
country, with mountains rising to 15,000 feet, and is possibly the wettest 
area of its size on earth. Rainfalls above 150 inches a year are common. 
Much of the lowland area is too swampy for agriculture, and with constantly 
high temperatures and debilitating tropical diseases it is not surprising that 
the 1} to 2 million native people had attained a technological and political 
level considerably below that of most native communities in, for instance, 
Africa. The difficulty of Australia’s task is perhaps only now being realized 
widely in Australia, though it is also true to say that a greater and more con- 
certed effort to perform it is being made now than in pre-war days. 

Greater interest, however, has not been able to resolve a certain duality, 
potentially contradictory, in Australian policy in the New Guinea area, 
Australia gives strong support to the ideals of trusteeship and the responsi- 
bility of improving the lot of the New Guinea peoples. There is, on the other 
hand, an equally strong belief (which found classic expression in W. M. 
Hughes’s stand at the Versailles conference) that the New Guinea area will 
always be strategically vital to Australia’s defence and that Australia’s interests 
must be safeguarded there. ‘This latter attitude leads, among certain groups, 
to periodic demands that the Trust Territory should be annexed and to a 
resentment of United Nations “interference”, just as the recognition of this 
attitude by certain members of the United Nations leads to the suspicion 
that Australia is not sincerely anxious to speed the development of the New 
Guinea people to the stage of self-government or independence. It is not 
always understood that no other Trust Territory, not even the American- 
administered Trust Territory in the Pacific, stands in the same geographic 
and strategic relationship to the home territory of the Trustee Power as 
does New Guinea. It is probably fair to say, however, that only very few 
Australians have tried to foresee the consequences of a policy whereby the 
attainment of self-government by the peoples of Papua~New-Guinea can 
be reconciled with the security of both the New Guinea area and Australia. 
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There has, in fact, been considerable progress made since the end of the 
war in the advancement of the peoples of Papua~New-Guinea. The Trust 
Territory and Papua have been joined in administrative union (a source of 
criticism in some United Nations quarters) and a part-elected Legislative 
Council, containing three nominated native members, has been established. 
There has been the successful establishment in a few areas of native local 
government authorities which have introduced a level of political organiza- 
tion above that of the single village; the councils are elected by adult suffrage 
and have the power to levy taxes; some have annual revenues around 
£A6,oo0 and are actively engaged in community economic development. 
Native co-operative associations now have an annual turnover of some 
{Az million, and there is a widespread eagerness among native communities 
to find money-earning activities. The native-produced proportion of copra 
(the most important export commodity) has now reached about 20 per cent, 
and in specially favourable areas there has been promising development of 
such commercial crops as cacao, coffee and rice. Education and health ser- 
vices, though still meeting only a small fraction of the need, have been 
expanded, two roads have been built into the highlands of the main island, 
and “European” business interest in developmental projects such as oil 
prospecting, timber-getting and cattle raising, has quickened in both New 
Guinea and Australia. 

The Australian case in the Trusteeship Council is that these and other 
developments are as much as could reasonably be expected in the time in 
what is commonly admitted to be perhaps the most primitive and the most 
difficult to develop of all Trust Territories, and Australia has been showing 
increasingly strong opposition to attempts in the United Nations to force 
an acceleration of political and economic progress and particularly to the 
pressure to set a time-limit for political emancipation. This conflict on 
colonial policy has had a definite, though unmeasurable, effect on Australians’ 
attitudes to the United Nations. 


Uniform Rail Gauge 

PROBLEM basic to the Australian transport system is the break of 

railway gauge. The gauge for Great Britain and Ireland was settled 
in 1846 by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, which prescribed 4 ft. 84 in. 
as the standard gauge for the former and 5 ft. 3 in. as that for the latter. In 
the following year South Australia adopted the British standard. In 1848 the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies suggested to the Governor of New South 
Wales that a uniform gauge should be fixed upon by the several Australian 
colonies “with a view to the probability of the meeting, at some future, 
though probably distant future, of the lines, not only in the same settlement, 
but by a junction of those constructed in the adjacent colonies”. The directors 
of the Sydney Railway Company were persuaded by their engineer-in-chief, 
Francis Webb Shields, to prefer the Irish 5 ft. 3 in. gauge. In July 1852 the 
Parliament of New South Wales legislated accordingly. The Governments of 
Victoria and South Australia were informed of this statutory provision, and, 
out of respect for the decision of the senior colony and in deference to Earl 
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Grey’s advice, each of them decided to adopt the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge. Judge 
then of their dismay when, without prior notice that any such change was 
in contemplation, they learned some twelve months later that the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales, induced so to do by the directors of the Sydney 
Railway Company, as advised by Shields’s successor, James Wallace, had 
repealed the Act of 1852, and, on August 4, 1853, had adopted the 4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge. Incensed by such offhand treatment and committed to the 5 ft. 3 in. 
gauge by orders for rolling stock already placed oversea, the authorities in 
both colonies decided to adhere to that standard, New South Wales notwith- 
standing. And so the problem of the break of gauge was created. 

The “standard gauge” of 4 ft. 84 in. obtains on the Trans-Australian Rail- 
way (which runs from Port Pirie in South Australia to Kalgoorlie in West 
Australia). The southern part of the Centralian Railway (from Port Augusta 
to Maree in South Australia) is also to this gauge. Victoria is 5 ft. 3 in., as 
also is most of the South Australian system, though in this latter case the 
vital section from Broken Hill in New South Wales to Port Pirie remains at 
3 ft. 6 in. Queensland and West Australia have the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge throughout, 
except that Brisbane is connected to the New South Wales system by a short 
standard-gauge span. 

The consequences of this gauge confusion were mitigated in past years by 
coast shipping services, but recent advances in railway technique have tended 
to impair the competitive position of the sea, and local ship troubles at the 
wharves and on board ship have thrown a greater share of inter-State 
transport on to land routes. 

Since 1920, the coming of the motor lorry has progressively reduced 
dependence upon rail, but new problems have arisen with the advent of the 
semi-trailer, which is too heavy for existing roads, so that a system of inter- 


city heavy-duty roads would require the outlay of some hundreds of millions | 


of pounds. Such road vehicles at present enjoy an unfair advantage over rail 
in that recent court interpretations* of section 92 of the Constitution (“‘trade, 
commerce and intercourse among the States shall be absolutely free”) seem 
to have limited the power to make them contribute to the upkeep of the 
roads they use. 


In these circumstances, the railways have found the break of gauge the | 


last straw; the inter-State traffic that they could normally hope for is going 
to the roads; consequent rail deficits threaten the stability of all State budgets; 
and immense sums must be found to keep the trailer-shattered inter-State 
highways open for normal motor traffic. 


Last March the government parties in the Federal Parliament appointed a | 
back-benchers’ committee under the chairmanship of Mr. W. C. Went- 


worth, M.P., to consider break-of-gauge problems, and shortly afterwards 
the Labour Party referred the same problems to its own Committee. Both 
these bodies presented reports shortly before the Parliament rose for the 
Christmas recess. Both recommended a programme of truck-line standardiza- 
tion, involving the construction of some 750 miles of new track and the 
conversion of some 250 miles of track from 5 ft. 3 in. to 4 ft. 84 in. This 


* See “Transport and the Constitution”, THE Rounp TaBLE, No. 179, June 1955, pp. 300-6. 
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could at least have the effect of linking all the mainland capital cities with 
Sydney as the nodal point. 

The programme of the government party committee, which is receiving a 
considerable measure of support from many quarters, is as follows: 


1. Provide a through line from Sydney to Melbourne by standardizing 
southwards for 190 miles from the Victorian border. For about 120 miles it 
is suggested that a new 4 ft. 8} in. line should be constructed parallel with the 
existing line; for the remaining distance one of the existing pairs of 5 ft. 3 in. 
lines would be converted to 4 ft. 8} in. The Victorian Government has 
expressed its acceptance of these proposals, and would proceed with them 
as soon as Commonwealth approval was given. 

2. Provide a through line from Sydney to the Trans-Australian and Cen- 
tralian systems by building a new 4 ft. 8} in. line from Broken Hill to Port 
Pirie (250 miles) and then provide a through line to Adelaide by converting 
the Port-Pirie—Adelaide section (135 miles) from 5 ft. 3 in. to 4 ft. 84 in. 

3. Provide a through line from the Trans-Australian system to Perth and 
Fremantle, by building a new 4 ft. 84 in. line from Kalgoorlie (420 miles) 
generally parallel with the existing 3 ft. 6 in. line. 


The cost of these proposals is estimated at about {A41} million, which, if 
spread over six or seven years, would not strain the economy unduly. If 
completed and co-ordinated with a rejuvenation of inter-State railway prac- 
tices, they should virtually solve the problems of inter-State land transport 
and eliminate the heavy trailers from these routes by the normal processes of 
economic competition. 

The proposals would meet the difficulties of inter-capital gauge breaks, 
without apparently imposing new complications on intra-State transport. 

Se many previous attempts to alleviate the Australian break-of-gauge 
tangle have met with failure that it would be rash to forecast the certain suc- 
cess of the present proposals. Nevertheless, they seem more moderate and 
practicable than earlier plans, and have attracted support from bodies as 
diverse as Chambers of Commerce, Chambers of Manufacturers, Graziers’ 
Councils and Motorists’ Organizations. In the Federal Parliament they would 
appear to enjoy the bi-partisan support of the back benchers; at least one 
State government has publicly endorsed them and other State governments 
give some appearance of being favourably impressed. Prospects of action, 
therefore, are far from negligible. 


Australia, 
May 1957. 











SOUTH AFRICA 


THE BUDGET 


M®: J. F. T. NAUDE’S first budget, which was presented on March 20, 
gives cause both for satisfaction and for disappointment. It is satis- 
factory for the evidence our budgets still afford of the underlying strength of 
the economy; it is disappointing because it indicates no such strength of 
purpose on the part of the new minister himself. 

For the year ending March 31, 1957, it is expected that Revenue will 
amount to £289,800,000, or {11,400,000 more than the original estimates. 
For the year 1957-58 the estimates indicate a decline to £286} million. This 
is not due to an expected down-turn in the economy, though the slackening 
in the rate of growth which has been noticeable recently, is evidently ex- 
pected to continue. The constant source of budget surpluses has been the 
collection of arrear taxes, and during 1957 this particular source appears to 
have been exhausted. But current revenues both from income tax and from 
customs and excise are expected to be up—the latter being assisted by impend- 
ing further relaxations of import control. Indeed it would not be surprising 
to find that the remarkably exact balancing of estimated revenue and estimated 
expenditure, in the 1957-58 budget, will prove to be a fiction, providing a 
further surplus beyond the budgeted contribution of £134 million which is 
to be made to the loan account. 

The impending further relaxations of import control are bound up with 
the further marked improvement in the Union’s balance of payments. Imports 
in 1956 increased by £9 million over 1955, to reach £494 million, but this 
increase could be financed from the increased proceeds of the sale of uranium 
alone. Total exports (excluding gold and ships’ stores) rose by £42 million 
to £402 million. Gold production increased by £15 million to £197 million. 
On the other hand (largely owing to increased dividend payments outside 
the Union) the net current invisible payments abroad also increased by 
£10 million to £95 million. The final outcome was a net balance of {10 million 
in favour of the Union. 

This is the first time that the Union has shown a favourable balance of 
payments on current account. Nevertheless, it would be premature to take 
this as evidence of the country’s having reached that stage of economic 
maturity in which internal capital formation is now adequate for future 
development, and an active trade balance indicates that South Africa is set 
on the path of transition from a debtor to a creditor nation internationally. 

It is, indeed, rather remarkable that this improvement in the current inter- 
national trading position, which one might have thought constituted an 
attraction to outside investors, has been accompanied by an almost complete 
cessation of foreign investment in South Africa. The increase in the foreign 
exchange reserves of the Reserve Bank and commercial banks in 1956 was 

only £8 million, whereas the balance of payments showed a surplus of 
£10 million net on current account. Apparently there was a net outflow o! 
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capital of £2 million. Repayments of official loans of £3 million were made 
during the year. As against this was the net receipt by the gold-mining 
industry of £5 million in uranium loans. Thus (including the uranium loans) 
net private foreign investment in South Africa was not more than £1 million; 
and, apart from these loans, there was a net outflow of £4 million of private 
capital. It is interesting to note that this is almost exactly the figure of the 
net sales of South African securities by United Kingdom residents, which is 
disclosed by the preliminary results of a census of foreign assets and liabilities. 
Sales of South African securities by United Kingdom residents totalled 
£15,300,000 as against purchases of £11,400,000. 


The Loan Account 


i is against this background that the budget is to be viewed. The in- 
escapable items to which all else has to be made to fit constitute some 
£119 million of capital expenditure. This sum includes more than £14 million 
extra for housing and a further amount of £5 million for Sasol, the oil-from- 
coal plant. But the greatest item by far is £48 million for the capital needs of 
the railways. In addition, £5} million external loans have to be repaid, while 
an estimated £2 million out of £22 million internal loans which expire 
shortly is not expected to be converted. 

Revenues which are automatically credited to loan account plus loans 
taken up by the Public Debt Commissioners will cover £54 million, while 
£4 million will be drawn from the International Bank in respect of railway 
equipment. As the revised estimates of current expenditure for 1956—57 
amount to {262,800,000 in addition to the £15 million transferred from 
revenue to loan account in 1956-57, a further {12 million will become avail- 
able from last year’s revenue receipts for transfer to the 1957-58 loan account. 
So far provision of £70 million is made in these ways for a loan programme 
of £119 million. 

The Minister intends to float two internal loans, for five years and for 
twenty years, carrying 4 per cent and 4? per cent interest respectively, and 
possibly a “‘tap-issue”. From these he hopes to raise £15 million of fresh 
money, apart from conversions. He also hopes to be able to borrow £10 mil- 
lion abroad. 

The loan programme is obviously very tight, and a cautious minister might 
have been excused for refraining from taking any action to make it tighter. 
But Mr. Naudé has been under continuous pressure to abolish estate duty 
and donations tax. 

This pressure has come chiefly from prosperous farmers who have taken 
advantage of the provisions by which improvements of a capital nature could 
be deducted from taxable income, and who now want to ensure that the full 
benefit of the properties thus built up shall go to their heirs unencumbered 
by estate duty. However, the Minister felt obliged to resist, on the plea “that, 
out of all estates reported to the Master, only ten in every hundred pay estate 
duty, and that, of these ten, only one is the estate of a farmer. I am therefore 
not prepared to propose the abolition of estate duty.” This seems a very frank, 
indeed blatant, announcement that if the benefits could have been confined to 
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farmers, no considerations of equity would have held back their being | & 
granted in full. e.. 
As it is, he is doubling the primary rebate, from £5,000 to £10,000, and ‘ 
raising the rebate in respect of children from £2,000 to £5,000 for each child. t 
As a counterpart, he is raising the exemption from donations-tax to a limit 5 

of £5,000 per child for gifts during the donor’s lifetime. Thus a widow and 
three children will pay no estate duty on an estate that does not exceed ‘ 
£35,000. Nor has farm property any longer to be valued at “market value” d 
for estate duty purposes. ? 
These concessions are estimated to cost {1 million per annum in a full Ms 
year but only £200,000 in the 1957-58 financial year, for which the Minister 4 
is scraping the bottom of the barrel for his loan programme. h 

Financing Capital Requirements from Revenue Account 

HE only change in taxation, as such, which is proposed in the budget is ( 

an increase in customs duties on second-hand cars. This has only become 
of practical significance with relaxations of import control, which tempt South “ 
Africans travelling abroad to purchase a motor-car and import it as second- ’ 
hand when their touring holiday is over. ys 
The estimates of expenditure from revenue in 1957-58 at £273 million 


show an increase of approximately {10,200,000 compared with the revised 
figures for 1956-57, whereas the estimates of revenue are down by nearly P 
£3,300,000. The 1956-57 revenue collections, however, have afforded two 
contributions to the loan account, totalling £27 million. In 1957-58 the 
Minister has decided to set aside £134 million for that purpose, which 
represents the difference between revenue estimated at £286} million and 8 
expenditure estimated at £273 million. 


This still leaves £ 10,700,000 of the loan account programme without finance. . 
To cover the greater part of it Mr. Naudé is reverting to a forced loan. A dl 
surcharge of 10 per cent is to be levied on individuals’ normal income tax b 
and surtax, and an extra sixpence in the pound is to be paid by companies and ° 
by mines other than gold mines. After five years the amounts so levied will be , 


repaid together with accumulated interest at 4} per cent. These savings levies 
are expected to bring in £10 million, but only £7,200,000 before the end of 7 
the financial year. The £34 million of the loan account still uncovered is to P 
be left to fend for itself. Perhaps it may not be needed within the year ending : 
March 31, 1958. Perhaps it may be covered by a greater surplus on revenue bi 
account or a more successful loan issue. 2 

In 1953 the late Mr. Havenga employed a similar measure which he | P 
removed the next year. At the time THE Rounp TasLEe* doubted “whether 
five or six years hence is indeed going to prove the appropriate time for the 
Treasury to be committed to making repayments of the savings levy”. As it 


turns out, Mr. Havenga’s successor is having to think about making pro- di 
vision for repayments to begin immediately after the most difficult year be 
experienced in financing the loan account. THE Rounp TaBuet also sug-| © 
n 

* See THE Rounp TaBiE, No. 172, Sept. 1953, p. 395« b 


+ See THE Rounp Taste, No. 175, June 1954, pp. 305-6. 
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gested that though the uncharitable verdict on the 1953 and 1954 budgets 
might be that one year there was a very tight loan programme to finance and 
next year a much easier one, Mr. Havenga might have been attempting some- 
thing more than merely budgeting high or low in accordance with immediate 
needs. 

There is no need to ascribe any such fiscal sophistication to Mr. Naudé. 
With a complete lack of finesse he has made it crystal clear that it is purely 
the size of the loan problem and the bleak prospects of meeting it otherwise 
which have led him to this course of action. He has shown his hand as plainly 
as he did in the unguarded language by which he showed that he attacked the 


estates duty problem purely on the basis of how fiscal privileges could best 
be afforded to farmers. 


The Loan Programme 


ONCERNING the need for the loan programme itself, one must recog- 

nize that for several years a part of government expenditure, on capital 
as well as revenue account, has been necessitated by an obsession with an 
attempt to create a centrally ordered and racially stratified society. As a result 
of this, urgent requirements like transportation (which has the non-political 
effect of helping to bind together instead of to separate) have been jostled in 
the struggle for capital. It is only belated recognition of past neglect on the 
part of the Nationalist Government—which threw over their predecessors’ 
more modest plans on the grounds of their “extravagance” in 1948—that has 
led to the immense votes for railway improvements in recent years. Similar 
votes will have to be repeated for several years more before the new pro- 
gramme is completed. Even the railways, however, are affected by the need 
for considerable outlays on new rail connexions for Native workers in the 
major industrial centres, who are now being concentrated far out wherever 
the Minister of Native Affairs thinks fit to insist. These are not normal subur- 
ban developments—a point to which the Minister of Transport again drew 
attention when he reminded members of the House, in his Railways Budget 
Speech on March 7, that it had been agreed in principle that all losses from 
the operation of these lines would not be charged to the account of the rail- 
ways but would be borne by the Consolidated revenue Fund. The latter 
procedure is no doubt an improvement on leaving the railway users to foot 
the bill; even so, the purist (if any purist on this matter has survived so long) 
would still be justified in doubting if it is an adequate interpretation of the 
provision in the South Africa Act that the railways must be run on business 
principles. 

In spite of this and in spite of disappointing operating results in the past 
year—there was a £3 million deficit which has led to a number of tariff 
increases for 1957—58—and in spite even of the fact that part of the operating 
deficit seems to have been caused by the extent of its own constructional 
work, which required transport facilities that otherwise might have been 
usable for revenue-earning traffic, the South African Railways have over 
many years proved their worth to the community. Thus there is unlikely to 
be serious objection to expenditure on improving their capacity. Serious 
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doubts are, however, coming to the fore about the mounting costs of 
S.A.S.O.L. (the South African Coal Oil and Gas Corporation), which was 
started as a State-owned corporation in 1950. The main purpose of S.A.S.O.L. 
was to produce petrol from coal, making use both of established German 
processes and of one developed by American interests. 

The latter process was still only in the laboratory stage when it was decided 
to go ahead and equip S.A.S.O.L. for full-scale production, instead of erect- 
ing a small experimental pilot plant in the first instance. Two years ago, 
when well over £30 million (nearly double the original estimates) had already 
been sunk, it was announced that production was about to start. A rate of 
production of some 70 million gallons a year was mentioned. But it has not 
yet made a start. One after another, things have been going wrong. The 
chairman has spoken of delays due to poor quality equipment supplied (for 
the most part) by oversea firms, and of their suppliers’ being called upon to 
replace defective materials. But it seems clear that only a part of the troubles 
has arisen where blame can be thus apportioned and redress obtained. In 
part, at least, the troubles have arisen in the change to the techniques of 
large-scale commercial production from those of the laboratory, in which, 
for example, materials less liable to corrosion even than stainless steel may 
have been employed, of which new piping actually running into miles is 
being installed. Meanwhile, by hasty experimentation quick solutions have to 
be sought. The further {5 million mentioned by the Minister of Finance in 
his budget speech—which, however, defies easy identification in the published 
estimates of expenditure—suggests that the end is not yet in sight. The 
investment has already reached £48 million. Meanwhile the loss of interest 
upon so many millions of capital represents no inconsiderable outlay. 

The reasons for eliminating an experimental pilot plant were presumably 
to save time in bringing the venture into full production and to avoid 
expenditure on what would not be of use in a plant for full-scale production. 
Ciearly neither of these economies has been achieved. When the difficulties 
are finally overcome and S.A.S.O.L. is in full production, it will unfortunately 
be saddled with millions of pounds of capital expenditure beyond what will 
then be necessary for the erection of other plants, in which advantage can be 
taken of the experience so painfully and so expensively gained in South 
Africa. What has been achieved by cutting out the pilot plant has been to 
provide the American company, which is acting as consultants for the installa- 
tion of its process, with opportunities for carrying out experiments upon a 
full commercial-production scale, which it could never have afforded for 
itself, at the cost of the South African taxpayer. 

South Africa, 
May 1957. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


VISIT OF SIR ANTHONY EDEN 


UR Prime Minister’s invitation to Sir Anthony and Lady Eden to spend 

a period of rest and recuperation in New Zealand was warmly supported 
by the public and the arrival of their ship in Auckland on a pleasant summer 
evening was witnessed by thousands of citizens from vantage points round 
the harbour. However, our pleasure in the occasion was marred by the news 
that Sir Anthony had been suffering from recurrent bouts of fever during the 
later stages of his voyage. After a Press Conference our guests, accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Holland, motored to the home which had been placed at 


‘Sir Anthony’s disposal in North Auckland. Unfortunately, a recurrence of 


illness forced him to cut short his pleasant and restful holiday, and he left 
New Zealand on April 4 for medical treatment in the United States. 


Trade mission to United Kingdom 


EW ZEALANDERS have had cause for great concern over recent 

‘developments in oversea markets for New Zealand produce. On 
January 25, as a result of representations from Combined Producers’ 
Organizations, the Prime Minister announced that a trade mission, headed 
by a Cabinet Minister, would be sent to London early in April for trade talks 
with the United Kingdom Government. The mission is headed by the 
Deputy Prime Minister (Mr. Holyoake), who is also Minister of Agriculture, 
and contains seven producer representatives and a representative of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, together with officials supporting the Minister. 
The size and composition of the delegation are self-evident proofs that New 
Zealand is taking these trade talks very seriously. Since the end of November 
there have been almost continuous consultations between Ministers, repre- 
sentatives of the various interests and government officials. The Press, in 
both its news and leader columns, has devoted a great deal of space to discus- 
sion of the problems involved, indicating a wide public interest in the out- 
come of the proposed trade talks. 

New Zealand has the highest per caput external trade in the world, and 
moreover, the export receipts on which we must rely to maintain our grow- 
ing import needs come almost wholly from a comparatively few com- 
modities—wool, dairy products, meat and by-products of these industries. 
Our post-war population increase—a little under 2} per cent per annum—is one 
of the highest in the world; and in order to maintain the standard of living 
of this rapidly increasing population we need expanding markets at payable 
prices for our main exports. Our economic strength lies in the fact that we 
are a low-cost producer of grass products, but this advantage is counteracted 
to a large extent by the highly protectionist post-war agricultural policies of 
most of the countries with which we trade. The disposal of United States 
surplus farm products, too, has aroused concern here; and New Zealanders 
regard with some scepticism the frequent pious assertions by the U.S. 
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Administration that these disposals have little effect on the regular trade of 
established exporters of dairy produce. 

The dairy industry—one of the corner-stones of oureconomy—is this season 
operating at a heavy loss owing to the severe fall in butter prices from 403 shil- 
lings per cwt. in January 1956 to as low as 250 shillings recently. The accumu- 
lated funds of this industry, built up under the guaranteed price procedure to 
£28-7 million by July 31, 1956, will be drawn on by upwards of £10 million 
this season, since export prices of butter for the season will result in returns 
much below the prices paid to farmers under the guaranteed price scheme. 

New Zealand recognizes the need to supplement her United Kingdom 
market by substantial exports to other countries. During the war and post- 
war years up to the end of the 1953-54 export season, diversification of 
markets was hampered by trading circumstances of the period—including 
our bulk contract arrangements with the United Kingdom which embodied 
restrictions on our exports to other markets. However, since the termination 
of the bulk purchase arrangements, the New Zealand Dairy Produce Board 
and meat exporters have been very active in exploring alternative markets 
for dairy products and meat. In 1955 12} per cent of our exports of dairy 
produce was sent to countries other than the United Kingdom and 10} per 
cent of our meat exports; whereas in 1949 only 63 per cent of dairy products 
and less than 1 per cent of meat went to “outside” markets. Of our total 
exports in 1955, 65 per cent were taken by the United Kingdom and 35 per 
cent by other countries, but the latter consisted largely of wool—the sale of 
which, as a much desired industrial material, is not seriously hampered by 
current trade restrictions. 

Our residual markets for dairy produce and meat are very largely confined 
to Europe; and there is fear here that the creation of the Common Market of 
the six Messina countries and the wider European Free Trade Area may 
adversely affect our trade prospects in Europe. The trade talks in London 
will, no doubt, include references to the United Kingdom’s position in regard 
to these developments and to possible future repercussions on our trade, not 
only with Europe but with the United Kingdom also. The presence of a 
New Zealand trade mission in London during the finally formative stages of 
the creation of these new trade areas will enable our point of view to be 
adequately represented in the appropriate quarters. 

There is no disposition in New Zealand to ignore factors that affect our 
markets in Britain. The population of the United Kingdom is increasing very 
slowly, while official projections of future population in that country indicate 
an even slower rate within the next decade. Therefore, future increases in the 
United Kingdom market for dairy produce and meat will arise not auto- 
matically through population increases but because of increases in the 
standard of living of the people of that country. For this reason New Zealand 
is, in principle, favourably disposed towards the United Kingdom’s participa- 
tion in the free trade area, and indeed to any other measures which would 
raise the standard of living in our principal market. The United Kingdom’s 
war and post-war policy of increasing its agricultural production with the 
aid of heavy subsidies from the tax-payer has meant that New Zealand’s 
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market for cheese in that country now has a serious competitor in home-pro- 
duced cheese, while the consequent increases in United Kingdom meat produc- 
tion have narrowed the market for meat imports very substantially. We realize, 
too, that butter has now an established and serious competitor in margarine. 

It is felt strongly here that, in any re-orientation of United Kingdom trade 
relationships to fit more closely to present realities, the interests of regular 
and loyal suppliers to her markets should not be overlooked. New Zealand, 
the largest exporter of animal foodstuffs to the United Kingdom, is one of 
the most important countries in this group. The collapse of the United 
Kingdom butter market in 1956-57 was caused primarily by imports from 
countries that have in recent years supplied only very small quantities to that 
market, while the sharp increase in meat imports from Argentina—a most 
erratic supplier since the beginning of the war—is a serious threat to regular 
exporters of meat to the United Kingdom market. Although the United 
Kingdom has very substantially increased her own production of foodstuffs 
at a heavy cost to the tax-payer, she is, and must remain, heavily dependent 
on imports. It is obviously in her interest not to become too dependent on 
irregular sources of food supplies; so that it is to her advantage as well as 
ours to ensure that New Zealand’s capacity to export foods is not impaired 
and that there is no major diversion of our trade—both export and import— 
to other markets. 

New Zealand is now the United Kingdom’s fifth most important market, 
while, on a per head basis, we are far the best of her customers. While there 
has been a relative decline in our imports of finished consumer goods in 
recent years owing to the growth of manufacturing here, our total import 
trade is rising rapidly. Imports of raw materials, capital goods and transport 
equipment have soared—both absolutely and relatively to gross national 
product—a tendency that is likely to continue. Since New Zealand has no 
base metal resources of any importance, great future trade opportunities for 
the United Kingdom exist in our growing need for capital equipment and 
materials for manufacture. Our mutual trade relationships have long been 
governed by the Ottawa Agreement, and it is felt here that the balance of 
advantage under that agreement has moved strongly in favour of the United 
Kingdom—a matter that will no doubt be brought up by our delegation in 
the forthcoming trade talks. 

The Deputy Prime Minister (Mr. Holyoake), leader of the New Zealand 
mission, when speaking to the Electoral Committee of the Meat Producers’ 
Board on March 20, indicated that the delegation would seek amendment of 
the Ottawa Agreement. He considered that the major complication to be 
faced by the mission would be the extensive subsidy schemes of British 
agriculture, and though he recognized that these schemes were warranted as 
war-time measures he doubted their justification today. He also drew atten- 
tion to the difficulties that would confront the mission arising from Britain’s 
international obligations, while he referred to New Zealand’s interest in the 
proposals for a European Common Market and a Free Trade Area. 

Both the United Kingdom and New Zealand, as signatories to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, have thereby limited their freedom to 
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manceuvre in negotiating amended principles which shall govern their future 
trade relationships. Other trade agreements too—notably the 1936 agreement 
between the United Kingdom and Argentina—are of obvious relevance. 
Nevertheless, there should be room within the framework of such inter- 
national obligations for the negotiation of agreements which would, on the 
one hand, ensure payable markets for New Zealand’s increasing exports of 
farm products and, on the other hand, give to the United Kingdom a 
privileged position in our rapidly expanding import trade. 


Electoral Act, 1956 


INCE the abolition of the Legislative Council in 1950 there has been no 

impediment to the power of the New Zealand House of Representatives 
to make laws by a simple majority vote of members. Public concern was 
widely expressed at the time at the possible implications of this state of 
affairs, should an irresponsible political party gain a parliamentary majority. 
In particular it was pointed out that the abolition of the Upper House left 
no constitutional obstacle that would prevent such a Government from per- 
petuating its existence by gerrymandering with the electoral laws. 

It is true that the presence of an ineffective Legislative Council did little 
to hamper the House of Representatives in making important changes in 
electoral laws during the later stages of the existence of the Second Chamber. 
For example, the “country quota” was abolished in 1945, the population 
basis of parliamentary representation was changed from total population to 
adult population in the same year, and changed back to total population in 
1951. There was, too, a peace-time extension of the length of Parliament from 
three to four years by the Electoral Amendment Act in 1934, which was 
repealed in 1937. While some of these changes might be said to have been 
designed with the purpose of conveying electoral advantages to the party in 
power, there was in each instance at least an arguable case for the change. It 
is reasonable to suppose that before 1950 it would have been difficult for a 
government to tinker with the electoral laws in so blatant a manner as to 
cause a public outcry. Such action would almost certainly have disturbed the 
habitual somnolence of the Upper House, which had important powers of delay. 

It is to the credit of the present Government that the inherent electoral 
dangers in our post-1950 constitutional set-up are recognized in the Electoral 
Act of 1956, which includes a very important innovation—namely, a section 
reserving certain provisions which may be amended or repealed only on a 
proposal passed by 75 per cent of a// the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (not merely those present at the time a vote is taken), or carried 
by a majority of valid votes cast in a referendum of electors. 

The reserved provisions comprise those sections of the Act fixing the age 
of voting, the secrecy of the ballot, the life of Parliament, the constitution and 
order of reference of the Representation Commission which fixes the elec- 
toral boundaries, the population tolerance (5 per cent) within which that 
Commission must work and the basing of electoral boundaries on total 
population. The number of European electorates—fixed at 76 since 1900— 

is also a reserved provision in the Act. 
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Most of the reserved provisions presume to entrench the position that 
existed immediately before the passing of the Act; but important changes 
were made to the constitution of the Representation Commission which fixes 
electoral boundaries. The previous Commission comprised seven members, 
four of whom were nominated by the Government, while three, including 
the Chairman, were government officials. As teconstituted, the Commis- 
sion of seven consists of four government officials; one unofficial member 
nominated by Government and one by the Opposition party; and an indepen- 
dent Chairman chosen by the other six members of the Commission. 

In introducing the Committee stages of the Bill the Attorney General 
(Hon. J. R. Marshall) pointed out that under our constitution Parliament 
cannot bind successive Parliaments, so that the effect of the reserved sections 
is “not in their legal force to bind future Parliaments but in their moral 
force as representing the unanimous view of Parliament”. The reserved 
provisions derive their force from the fact that they were fully accepted by 
both parties in the House. An anomaly in the act is the fact that the section 
reserving the entrenched provisions could berepealed byasimple majority vote. 

In the discussions in Select Committee both parties made important con- 
cessions. The Labour Party morally bound itself, if returned to office, not to 
reintroduce adult population as the population criterion for the determina- 
tion of electoral boundaries, while the Government has committed itself not 
to reintroduce the “country quota”. On balance, the Government’s political 
sacrifice would appear to be the greater. The long-established “country 
quota”’, abolished by the Labour Government in 1945, meant that 28 per 
cent was added to the rural population before electoral boundaries were 
determined. This gave a definite country bias to electoral representation, 
which would be greatly to the advantage of the present administration if 
reintroduced. ‘The adult population provision, now formally abandoned by 
Labour, didnot, in practice, conferany marked political advantage on that party. 

‘Lhe 1956 Electoral Act, not only in its reserved provisions, but also in 
several machinery amendments to election procedures, reflected a genuine 
desire on the part of Government to remove electoral procedures from any 
suspicion of party bias, and great credit is due to both parties for their 
acceptance of these electoral reforms. However, this Act has by no means 
stilled the desire for a reformed Second Chamber. The formation of a Legisla- 
ture Reform League early in March 1957 drew the following comment from 
a prominent daily paper: 

When legislation designed to protect the present system of Parliamentary 
Government in New Zealand was enacted last year we stressed that it should be 
regarded only as a stop-gap—that on no account should it be allowed to impede 
the search for an effective second Chamber. The Legislature Reform League, the 
establishment of which was announced a few days ago, may well give a much- 
needed impetus to the search which, notwithstanding the Government’s 1949 
election pledge to provide “‘some form of safeguard against hasty unwise or ill- 
considered legislation”, has proceeded but fitfully since the Legislative Council 
was abolished more than sixyears ago.* 


New Zealand, 
April, 1957. * The Dominion, March 25, 1957. 











RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
DEATH OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL | 


HE people of the Federation, while they are particularly interested and 

concerned with their own affairs, recognize only too well that we are a 
small area in a very big world and that world affairs must have their influence 
eventually upon our life. Much of what has been happening in the United 
Kingdom and also in other parts of the world has caused deep distress and 
concern to us here. Strong, wise and imaginative leadership in the United 
Kingdom is of as much importance to us as to the people of Britain itself, 
and there is no substitute for it within our Commonwealth. However, we 
must resist the temptation to go into detail on these wider issues, for there 
is much to relate concerning happenings within the Federation since our 
last report in November. 

At home, we have been saddened by the death of Lord Llewellin, the first 
Governor General of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, who died 
early on the morning of January 24. The State Funeral, on Sunday 27, 
brought thousands of people of all races to fill the Cathedral and to line the 
route along which the cortége passed, paying tribute to a man who, in so 
brief a time, had called forth both admiration and affection from all our 
people. 

Lord Llewellin had unbounded enthusiasm for the ideals of Federation, 
and it was sad that he was unable to live to see a full vindication of that con- 
fidence as the years passed. We are grateful for the service that he has given | 
us, and it is true that he gave his life for this country. 





The Queen Mother and the University 


HE prospect of the visit, in July, of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the 

Queen Mother is bringing great happiness to all the people of the Federa- 
tion. This will be her third visit to Southern Rhodesia in the last ten years, 
but her first visit to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The main reason 
for her coming will be the opening of the University, of which the Queen 
Mother has graciously consented to be the President. 

The University actually opened on March 4, and amongst the many mes- 
sages of congratulation was one from Her Majesty the Queen Mother which 
concluded: “‘Ahead lie many problems as well as great opportunities, but I 
know that the College will measure up to both. On the success of the venture 
to which the University College has so boldly set its hand much depends and 
I wish it all good fortune and lasting prosperity in the years that lie ahead.” 

A gift of £2,000, which has been greatly appreciated, has been made to 
the University by Chief Mzimuni on behalf of the Metsheshe people. At the 
feast celebrating the donation, Dr. Adams received it with these words: | 
“The most exciting, the most dramatic gift we have had.” 

The five-year plan for African schooling in Southern Rhodesia is fully up 
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to schedule and is expected to produce 140,000 students educated up to 
Standard VI in ten years time. More than 800 qualified teachers will leave 
colleges this year and it is planned that, in the five-year period ending 1960, 
5,000 trained teachers will have been added to the total. Southern Rhodesia 
has now 400,000 African children at school, which is approximately 80 per 
cent of all the children of school age. 


Constitutional Problems 


PROBLEM that faces all governments within the Federation at the 

present moment is that of franchise. Meetings at the highest Jevel have 
been held, but no unanimity has been announced. A Southern Rhodesia 
Commission, which consisted of Sir Robert Tredgold, Chief Justice of the 
Federation, as Chairman, Mr. Justice Murray, Chief Justice of Southern 
Rhodesia, and Sir Charles Cumings, a former Chief Justice of the Sudan and 
now Resident Director of the British South Africa Company, recently pre- 
sented their report. They recommended a common roll which, besides the 
ordinary voters, includes also a special class of voter with the low income 
qualification of {£15 per month. Also required is literacy and the ability to 
fill in the form of application for the franchise. In certain circumstances the 
votes of these special voters, who, in effect, will be mainly African, could be 
fractional, so as not to count more than half the total votes cast by electors 
with the ordinary qualification in any constituency. The Commission believes 
that with careful delimitation of constituencies, the fractional qualification 
would be unlikely to be used, but that the safeguard which is inherent in it 
would give the European voters confidence that the country would not be 
handed over to people who are not fully mature but who, nevertheless, have 
reached the stage where they should have some say in the government of 
the country. 

The visit of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. A. Lennox-Boyd, 
in January, was welcomed by a great many people. His assurance that Colonial 
Office control of the Federation’s Northern territories would not last one 
day longer than necessary was welcomed by the pro-Federation group. He 
took many opportunities, in speaking with both Africans and Europeans, of 
saying : “I here and now affirm that the aim of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment is the same as the aim of the Federal Government of Rhodesia—that is, 
partnership, and not either secession or amalgamation. It must be a partner- 
ship in which the government is for all time in the hands of civilized and 
responsible people of all races whose homes are here.” 

The recent visit to London of Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime 
Minister, has been watched with the greatest interest by both those who are 
for Federation and those who are against it. The re-emphasis which has been 
made in London and agreed to by the Federal Prime Minister, that Federation 
will stay, that both amalgamation and secession are out, is probably all to the 
good. It may be pointed out, however, that those who would like amalgama- 
tion want it not to disturb the unity of the three countries, but to strengthen 
it. They believe that only in a unitary form of government, satisfactorily 
decentralized, can there be efficiency, economy and simplicity in government. 
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They believe that it is in the interests of the three territories that this should 
be achieved. 

Those who call for secession are concerned with the setting up of native 
States because they would be African States, and are not concerned with the 
raising of standards or with the wider interest of the greatest number of 
people. If, howefer, the Federal system allays prejudice and provides a way of 
living in harmony, then the extra price we pay economically might be well 
worth it. The agreement reached between Sir Roy and the Secretaries of 








State that the conference to reconsider the Constitution will be held in 1960 | 
is welcomed by all who want to see the Federation attain self-government | 


within the Commonwealth. No date is welcome to those who wish to set up 
African States. 


Migration and Employment 


the meantime, the Federation is as popular as ever with immigrants, and 
control of immigration has still to be maintained. However, if the figures 
for the first two months of the year aie maintained, the total immigration 
this year will exceed last year’s record intake of 26,201 people. Details for 


January show that, of the total of 2,399 immigrants, 2,046 were European | 


British subjects—57 per cent of them born in Britain and 37 per cent of them 
born in South Africa. 

Southern Rhodesia has less than one-third of the Federation’s population 
but produced two-thirds of the jobs for wage-earners. Today, 78,000 Euro- 
peans and 604,000 Africans are in regular employment. 

There is no unemployment in the Federation. This is the position as far as 
the European is concerned; and the position with Africans is even more 
striking, for at least 150,000 of those who are working in the Federation 
today come for work from outside its borders, from such countries as 
Tanganyika and Portuguese East Africa. 


Production 


AST year minerals produced in Northern Rhodesia were valued at over 

£129 million, which was £9 million more than the figure for 1955. 

Copper comprises almost the whole figure with the exception of lead, which 
accounted for £1-8 million. 

Southern Rhodesia set a new record for 1956 with a value of £21,267,871, 
an increase of {2-6 million over the same period of 1955. Of the base minerals, 
asbestos headed the list with a total value of £7-8 million. 1957 promises to 
break the 1956 record. 

The net national income of the Federation for 1956 is estimated to total 
approximately £340 million, an increase of nearly 50 per cent on the 1953 
figure, when Federation came into being. The visible favourable balance of 
trade with other countries dropped by more than £11 million, compared 
with 1955, the favourable balance for 1956 being £29,380,000. Imports grew 
at a faster rate than exports, reaching a new level of £159,264,000. The 
slowing down in the rate of growth of exports was due mainly to the sharp 
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fall in copper prices. An outstanding feature of the import trade was the 
increase of goods falling within the metals, metal manufactures, machinery 
and vehicles group. The United Kingdom remains the principal country 
trading with the Federation, taking 59 per cent of the exports. 

The first African from Southern Rhodesia to qualify as a doctor has 
returned to the country and taken a post as houseman at the Harare African 
Hospital, Salisbury. He receives the same salary and board and lodging as 
European housemen have in the past. Dr. Parerenyatwa went to Fort Hare 
University in the Cape after leaving school and took a B.Sc. hygiene degree 
there before going on to the Witwatersrand University. 

People within the Federation are becoming more and more conservation- 
minded in relation to land and water problems. In Southern Rhodesia the 
Intensive Conservation Area Organization began work ten years ago, and 
since then six thousand dams have been built on farms, in native reserves 
and on Crown land in Southern Rhodesia. 


The Kariba Dam 


ORLD-WIDE interest is being shown in the construction of the 

Kariba Dam. Startling figures are mentioned in connexion with it. 
Dr. Olver, Engineer-in-Charge of the project, said recently that the water 
stored in the dam, which will be the largest man-made lake in the world, 
would supply the City of London with water for more than three hundred 
yeats. The dam will be about two thousand square miles in area and will 
store nearly five times as much as the Boulder Dam in the United States, at 
present the world’s largest man-made reservoir. The eventual output of 
power from Kariba will be more than three times the output of all existing 
power stations in the Federation today. Its capacity will be more than double 
thet of the projected Volta River scheme and ten times the planned capacity 
of Owen Falls. It seems probable that it will be the largest station in the 
world because of its high-load factor. 

At peak, the labour force at Kariba will be a thousand Europeans and more 
than six thousand Africans. The main programme, to be finished in three and 
a half years, will require an average concreting rate of more than 5,000 tons 
a day during the peak period. Transmission lines will stretch for a thousand 
miles and the voltage selected is 330,000, with provision to increase to 
380,000. Although the site is in the Zambezi valley, a notoriously hot spot, 
health has been generally good. The average number of sick and injured 
amounts to 2 per cent of the labour force. 

Southern Rhodesia has turned the Rhodesian Iron and Steel public utility 
into a private company, the Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company. It is estimated 
that by 1961 the steelworks will be making a profit of a million pounds a 
year. During the same period the production of finished steel is expected to 
rise from the present annual figure of 50,000 to 150,000 tons and the amount 
of pig iron for sale would go up to 2,000 tons a month. This increase will 


follow the £8 million development programme which the new R.I.S.C.O. 
has laid down. 
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The Rio Tinto Mining Company of South Africa Limited has exercised an 
option to purchase for £250,000 the mineral rights of the Empress Nickel 
claims near Gatooma. The announcement made on March 30 added that a 
pilot plant consisting of crusher mill, rotation unit and assay laboratories 
was nearly completed and would handle bulk samples from the shaft that 
was being sunk. Drilling was continuing and ore so far tested contained 
nickel in the form of sulphide ore and copper. Nickel is scarce at present and 
the official world price is {600 a ton. There is no adequate supply of nickel 
within the sterling area, and this find has its own significance from that point 
of view. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
May 1957. 








